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TTas  Louisiana  fostered  another  fabulous  heritage  or  has  it  been  nuturing  a  menace? 
■IJ-  Is  Louisiana's  once  vaunted  fur  wealth  to  be  restored  by  an  accident,  or  is  it  to  be 
completely  vanquished  by  a  ravaging  horde?  Is  the  greatest  controversy  that  has  ever 
arisen  among  Louisiana's  trappers  to  evolve  in  a  blessing,  or  deteriorate  into  a  panic? 

Strangely  enough  the  answers  to  these  questions  must  be  given  by  the  people  them- 
selves; and  strangely  enough  the  answers  could  go  either  way. 

On  one  hand  we  have  the  alarmingly  increasing  population  of  a  fur  bearing  animal 
that  could  be  as  devastating  as  a  plague  of  locusts.  On  the  other  hand  this  same  popu- 
lation of  fur  bearers  could  be  the  salvation  of  Louisiana's  fur  industry  which  has  sunk 
to  its  lowest  ebb  since  this  century  began. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  an  animal  wearing  such  a  rich  fur  potential  could  excite 
such  bitter  opposition.  And  by  the  same  token  it  is  equally  unbelievable  that  a  fur  pelt 
of  such  beauty,  durability,  and  desirability  could  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  controversy. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  coypu  was  brought  to  Louisiana  for  an  experi- 
ment. In  its  native  Argentina,  this  strange  animal  was  a  valuable  and  protected  fur 
bearer.  The  fur  called  nutria,  was  shipped  to  the  eastern  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  for  many  years  was  a  valuable  accessory  in  the  fur  manufacturies.  Called  South 
American  beaver  in  the  fur  trade,  it  was  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  trim  for  ladies 
garments,  millinery,  gloves,  etc.  When  the  dozen  animals  and  their  progeny  were  lib- 
erated on  Avery  Island,  a  score  of  years  ago,  little  thought  was  given  to  the  consequences, 
and  for  several  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  nutria  as  they  were  called  in  this 
country. 

Then  they  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  trappers'  traps  and  in  the  1947-48 
trapping  season,  28,176  of  these  animals  were  taken  and  their  pelts  sold  for  a  total  of 
$84,528,  and  there  was  great  jubilation  in  the  fur  trade  because  of  this  new  fortune  that 
had  come  to  Louisiana  by  accident.  As  the  Louisiana  nutria  reached  the  New  York  fur 
processing  centers,  the  price  per  pelt  went  up  until  at  one  time  fur  buyers  in  Louisiana 
were  paying  $7  each  for  prime  pelts  of  a  given  size. 

With  the  importation  of  duty  free  furs  from  Russia,  the  American  fur  market  col- 
lapsed and  the  nutria  price  went  down  with  the  rest  of  them.  There  followed  adverse 
years  in  Louisiana  for  the  muskrat  population  which  had  been  the  backbone  of  Loui- 
siana's fur  industry  and  because  of  the  size  of  the  nutria,  trappers  were  compelled  to 
skin  out  each  animal  as  it  was  taken  from  their  traps.  This  they  resented  and  before  long 
the  nutria  found  itself  blamed  for  the  decrease  in  the  muskrat  population.  But  while  all 
the  criticisms  and  bitterness  has  been  heaped  on  nutria,  the  animal  has  consistently  mul- 
tiplied at  a  phenomenal  rate  until  now  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion is  issuing  permits  to  land  and  lease  holders  permitting  them  to  shoot  nutria  to 
prevent  ravaging  of  crops  or  natural  habitat  that  would  work  a  hardship  on  other 
animals. 

Despite  the  bitterness,  however,  that  has  been  engendered  against  the  nutria,  the  fur 
is  one  of  the  finest.  Underneath  the  long  shaggy  protective  guard  hairs  is  the  softest, 
finest  underfur  imaginable,  dark  brown  and  thick  as  plush.  It  is  light  in  weight,  it  is 
extremely  durable  and  it  lends  itself  to  dye  better  than  any  other  fur  on  the  market. 

And  it  is  on  the  increase  in  price  once  more.  While  the  detractors  are  offering  40  and 
50  cents  a  pelt,  one  group  of  trappers  sold  their  harvest  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  skins  for  a  $1.35  each  in  1955-56.  This  same  group  received  a  SI. 65  for  their 
1956-57  harvest  and  they  have  assurance  that  they  will  get  52.00  per  pelt  for  their 
1957-58  take.  They  are  ready  to  concede  that  nutria  is  a  blessing. 
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Grand  Terre 

Marine 
Laboratory 


This  old  map  of  end  of  Grand  Terre 
Island  was  made  in  1832  when  the  old 
plantation  there  was  purchased  for  the 
construction  of  Fort  Livingston.  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  engineers  found 
these  old  fence  lines  which  are  still  dis- 
cernible by  air  view.  The  plantation  was 
probably  the  most  southerly  located  in 
Louisiana,  being  on  the  open  Gulf.  Ruins 
of  the  old  sugar  mill  are  still  on  the  site. 
The  new  marine  laboratory  will  be  located 
at  a  point  on  the  high  ground  designated 
in  the  map.  Fort  Livingston,  now  part  of 
past  history,  was  not  yet  built  when  this 
map  was  made. 


By 

Ednard  Waldo 
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Preliminary  surveys  on  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission's  permanent  marine  laboratory  to  be 
located  at  Grand  Terre  island  are  nearing  completion  and 
bids  for  actual  physical  work  on  the  project  are  expected 
to  be  let  shortly,  according  to  James  N.  McConnell,  Chief 
of  the  division  of  oysters  and  water  bottoms. 

The  laboratory  will  be  located  close  to  historic  old  Fort 
Livingston,  now  abandoned  guardian  of  Barataria  Pass.  Since 
mid-January  commission  engineer  William  Acklin  and  State 
Department  of  Public  Works  surveyors  have  been  working 
with  crews  preparing  topographic  maps  to  determine  lines 
and  elevations  of  the  area.  When  the  survey  has  been  com- 
pleted and  bids  accepted,  work  will  begin  on  the  dredging 
of  a  canal  to  the  east  of  the  fort  and  the  construction  of  a 
turning  basin  and  landing  dock.  These  will  be  the  first  steps 
taken  because  with  the  completion  of  these  facilities  floating 
marine  laboratories  of  the  commission  may  be  brought  in 
and   their  work   can   continue   from   the   location    until   the 


permanent   building   is   completed,   Dr.   Lyle    S.    St.    Amant, 
department  biologist  in  charge  said. 

Besides  being  the  site  of  the  fort,  Grand  Terre  island  has 
had  much  other  history  attached  to  it.  Because  of  its  high 
elevation  it  was  used  by  Jean  Lafitte  as  a  location  for  his 
warehouses  and  as  late  as  1832,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  government  for  construction  of  the  fort, 
it  was  the  site  of  a  prosperous  sugar  plantation.  Some  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  sugar  mill  are  still  to  be  seen  and  en- 
gineers were  able  to  point  out  the  old  fence  lines  of  the 
place  on  aerial  maps.  On  September  30,  1833,  "one  William 
Etienne  Degruy  sold  his  plantation  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,"  so  says  an  old  document  in  the 
files  of  the  Recorder  of  Mortgages'  office  in  New  Orleans. 
The  plantation  operation  must  have  been  quite  a  prosperous 
one  as  the  old  documents  not  only  show  that  Degruy  and 
wife  were  paid  $10,000  for  their  share  of  the  island  but 
also  that  the  Consolidated  Association  of  Planters  of  Louisi- 
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Aerial  photo  of  Grand  Terre  island  and  Fort  Livingston  showing  area  where  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries'  Marine  Re- 
search laboratory  is  to  be  built.  Small  circle  shows  approximate  location  of  turning  basin  which  is  to  be  dredged  along 
with  a  canal  connecting  it  to  Barataria  Pass.  Large  circle  shows  highest  ground  and  approximate  location  of  laboratory 
building.  Entire  site  will  be  cleared  before  exact  location  can  be  pinpointed.  Hard-bottomed  lagoons  on  the  left  may  be 
used    for    shrimp    and    fish    research. 


ana  held  a  mortgage  on  the  place  for  $60,000.  Claude 
Foucher,  another  famous  planter,  also  held  a  small  mortgage 
on  the  place  himself. 

In  December  1956  the  outgoing  director,  Ernest  Clements, 
and  E.  Lamar  Clement,  the  new  director,  both  prevailed  upon 
the  commission  to  go  ahead  with  work  on  the  then  pro- 
posed laboratory.  "Louisiana  is  one  of  the  few  coastal  states 
that  doesn't  have  a  permanent  marine  research  laboratory," 
McConnell  said.  "This  seems  rather  odd  since  Louisiana  is 
one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  country  for  oysters,  shrimp 
and   fish." 

Basic  reason  for  the  importance  of  the  laboratory  were 
cited  as: 

1.  Reasons  for  the  slackeniong  of  production  in  compar- 
ison with  former  years  must  be  determined. 

2.  Reasons  for  poorer  quality  in  seafood  products,  par- 
ticularly oysters,  must  be  found. 

3.  Possibilities  as  the  over-fishing  of  certain  areas  must 
be  considered  and  investigated. 

4.  Oyster  reefs  and  beds  must  be  under  constant  surveil- 
lance for  disease  and  predation. 

5.  Effects  of  industrial  expansion  and  pollution  in  oyster 
and  shrimp  waters  must  be  constantly  checked. 

6.  There  is  an  essential  need  for  better  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  changing  environments  on  growth  and  produc- 
tion. 

"This  is  a  partial  list  of  the  more  basic  problems  the 
marine  laboratory  must  solve,"  Dr.  St.  Amant  said.  "How- 
ever there  are  hundreds  of  minor  problems  brought  to  its 
attention  which  must  be  investigated  by  the  commission. 


The  new  laboratory  will  have  living  facilities  for  its  staff 
and  visiting  biologists.  Planners  of  the  new  installations  have 
been  consulting  with  other  laboratories  in  an  effort  to  em- 
body all  of  the  latest  ideas  in  marine  laboratory  planning, 
McConnell  said.  Louisiana  State  University  which  has  worked 
for  many  years  with  department  biologists  is  also  cooperating 
in  the  project,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  housing  accommodations  planned,  the 
old  lighthouse  residence  may  also  be  renovated  and  used. 


.a 


Lighthouse  keeper's  now  unused  home  back  of  Fort  Livings- 
ton on  Grand  Terre  Island  may  be  renovated  and  used  by 
Louisiana    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries    Commission. 

Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department  records  show  there 
were  less  than  5, COO  antelope  in  the  state  in  1904.  In  1940 
there  were  about  35,000,  in  1953  about  54.000  and  by  195s* 
more  than  100,000. 
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The 

Gift 

Duck 

By 

Aida  Mumford  Calhoun 


The  modern  waterfowl  hunter  has  an  investment  of  several  hundred  dollars  in  equip- 
ment such  as  boat,  motor,  trailer,  shotgun,  shells,  decoys,  blinds,  sleeping  bags,  duck 
calls,  clothing,  vacuum  bottles,  and  shell  cases,  gun  oil  and  boat  cushions  and,  of  course, 
antifreeze  and  mittens. 


Don't  underestimate  the  cost  of  that  wild  duck  if  you  still 
have  one  in  the  deep-freeze  or  expect  a  friend  to  bring 
you  one  next  season.  Even  though  you  killed  it  yourself, 
you'll  be  bound  to  admit  (no  real  died-in-the-wool  hunter 
wants  to  admit  the  expense  of  hunting)  it  cost  you  PLENTY. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  hunter  could  go  out  and  shoot 
a  duck  whenever  and  wherever  he  pleased  and  only  be  out 
some  muscle-grease  and  the  shot.  Maybe  this  WAS  way 
back  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  because  it  taught 
us  to  believe  we  could  always  enjoy  this  exciting  sport  at  a 
profit. 

But  from  where  I  sit — it  looks  like  the  profit  has  long 
been  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  longer  can  a  hunter,  no  matter 
how  good  a  shot  he  is  or  thinks  he  is,  come  out  at  the 
big  end  of  the  horn,  hunting,  especially  wild  duck  hunting. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  modern  hunter  does  well  to  be 
able  to  buy  the  extras,  such  as  dressing,  etc.,  to  go  with  his 
duck,  after  the  expense  of  killing  it. 

Sounds  like  I'm  against  hunting.  I  have  nothing,  nothing 
at  all  against  hunting.  I  had  never  given  the  matter  a  thought 
— just  took  my  duck,  when  the  men-folks  brought  it  in, 
and  cooked  it.  Then  I  happened  to  overhear  two  women  talk- 
ing. "They  only  brought  us  ONE  duck  the  past  season — 
used  to  bring  us,  at  least,  three,"  the  first  one  said. 

"Ducks  and  hunting's  gone  up  in  the  world  just  like 
kitchen  curtains  and  automobiles,  Honey,"  the  other  chimed 


in.  "Never  look  a  gift-duck  in  the  mouth;  that  duck  cost 
your  friend  plenty." 

This  set  me  to  thinking.  How  could  one  wild  duck  be  all 
that  expensive?  I'd  taken  many  a  gift-duck,  left  on  my  kitchen 
table,  for  granted,  though  I  had  to  admit  they  were  coming 
few  and  far  between  now-a-days. 

The  subject  intrigued  me,  and  being  one  of  those  women 
who  know  enough  about  a  gun  to  shoot  it  from  the  right 
end,  to  say  nothing  of  coming  from  a  breed  of  Louisiana 
swamplanders  who  practically  live  off  wild  things  from  the 
woods,  water,  sky  or  runs  across  the  yard,  coon,  'possum, 
snipe,  snail,  crow,  alligators  and  waterfowl,  I  began  to  ask 
questions. 

The  first  thing  I  ran  up  against — the  fact  that  no  died-in- 
the-wool  hunter  is  going  to  count  the  cost  of  his  favorite 
sport  (he  wouldn't  indulge  in  it  if  he  did)  and  will  pooh- 
pooh  and  double  pooh  any  mention  of  the  expense  of  hunt- 
ing. So  I  soon  saw  I'd  have  to  get  my  information  the  hard 
way — I  decided  to  go  in  for  hunting. 

NOBODY  can  hunt — even  gain  the  right  to  hunt  whether 
he  kills  anything  or  not — without  licenses — $2.00  for  the 
stamp  and  $1.00  for  the  license  (in  Louisiana).  This,  how- 
ever, is  barely  worth  mentioning — just  a  small  item,  infini- 
tesimal  compared   to  what   is   to   follow. 

I'm  taking  it  for  granted  you  are  a  good  shot  and  that 
there  are  approximately  50  hunting  days  to  a  season — a  duck 
season — and  you  take  advantage  of  all  these  days  and  have 
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Duck  blinds  in  the  Louisiana  waterfowl  country  can  be  con- 
structed on  either  the  elaborate  or  simple  basis. 

good  luck.  In  this  case,  you'll  come  through  with  175  ducks. 
To  kill  these  you'll  shoot  275  shells  if  you  are  as  good  as 
you  think  you  are.  If  not,  it  will  take  from  300  to  500  shells. 
Staggering?  Just  wait. 

Shotgun  shells  loaded  with  duck  shot  cost  from  $3.00  to 
$3.50  over  the  counter.  Boiled  down,  the  quick-trigger  hunter 
will  spend  approximately  $40.00  to  $45.00,  while  the  not-so- 
quick  triggered  will  spend  much  more,  probably  to  $71.00 
getting  his  175  birds. 

My  figures  tell  me  this  will  cost  the  hunter,  for  ammuni- 
tion alone,  30  cents  to  40  cents  for  one  duck.  His  gun — ■ 
No  hunter  who  calls  himself  a  hunter,  wants  anything  but 
the  best  of  guns  to  put  his  shells  in,  and  guns,  I'm  told,  can 
be  had  for  as  little  as  $75.00  and  on  up  to  $700 — take  your 
choice. 

Now  we  take  up  what  you  may  term,  accessories  to  hunt- 
ing. This  includes  such  necessary  items  as  sleeping  bags, 
duck  calls,  binoculars,  vacuum  bottles  and  shell  cases,  gun 
oils  and  boat  cushions,  charcoal  and  buckets  (to  keep  from 
freezing),  axes,  knives,  hand  warmers  that  can  be  bought 
for  $2.95  to  $4.05.  Decoys  (plain)  can  be  had  for  as  little 
as  one  dollar,  but  the  kind  you  want — the  feathered  kind — 
will  set  you  back  $25.00  each,  and  you'll  want  all  of  these 
you  can  manage  for. 

Say  you  own  a  boat  and  use  it,  you  must  count  the  cost 
of  a  trailer  and  gas  to  get  you  to  your  destination.  Your 
dog  has  to  be  fed.  Perhaps  you  can't  afford  one  of  the  more 
expensive  blinds  that  cost  $500  and  will  settle  for  a  cheaper 
one.  Even  a  cheaper  blind  outfitted  with  some  of  the  new 
gadgets  like  a  shell  box  that  also  makes  a  stool — only  $5.00. 

This  takes  care  of  a  few  of  the  accessories.  Now  comes 
the  matter  of  clothes  which  among  the  real  fashion-minded 
nimrods  should  be  classed  necessity  item  number  one,  as  the 
poorest  shot  in  the  world  seems  to  acquire  illusions  along 
with  a  swanky  hunting  outfit. 

Clothes — loose  fitting,  light  and  warm,  is  the  come-first 
in  hunting  clothes.  Some  can  seem  to  get  the  feeling  for  as 
little  as  $55.00  and  $60.00,  but  seems  to  be  a  still  better 


shot  in  $175  outfit.  This,  of  course,  includes,  insular-: 
real  antifreeze,  hip  or  knee-wading  pants.  Boots  come  SI 5.95, 
hunting   coat   $7.95,    and   shooter's   mittens    $2.6: 
course,  hat,  poncho,  belts  and  heavy  sox  and  bis  preferei 
color  and  texture  shirt. 

Staggering?  Yes — but  mention  this  expense  to  a  real  died- 
in-the-wool  hunter  and  watc  hhim  brush  it  off.  A  hunter 
just  doesn't  count  the  cost.  When  he  or  she  at  last  sees  his 
canard  cheval  or  his  canard  gris  or  canard  noir  and  canard 
francais  (French  for  horse  duck,  the  mallard)  a  speck  on 
the  dreary  horizon  coming  in,  he  is  reimbursed  for  every- 
thing. 

That  speck  keeps  coming.  You  sit  in  your  blind  probably 
cold,  wet,  maybe  the  west  wind  pulling  your  hair  loose  from 
the  scalp.  You  bear  down  on  that  duck  call  using  all  the 
ingenuity  of  a  teen-ager  practicing  to  make  the  high  school 
band  and  with  all  the  variations  of  an  Elvis  Presley.  Then — ■ 
HERE  THEY  COME!  Fifty  or  a  hundred  of  the  greatest  o 
waterfowl  Yopu  wait  for  'em  to  light  asking  yourself  if  they 
WILL  come  in  to  the  perfect  shooting  distance — they  do — 
settle  down  at  ten  to  40  yards  from  where  you  sit — beautiful 
sight — suspicious,  alert,  their  wild-duck  minds  working  with 
fantastic  speed. 

Nothing  ever  had  such  eye-appeal  for  you.  You  raise  your 
$700  gun  and  after  ages  pull  the  trigger  with  fingers  you 
forgot  were  frozen  and  jump  to  your  feet  with  all  memory 
of  an  aching  back  gone.  You  send  your  expensive,  registered 
and  highly  trained  dog  in  and  probably  you  got  your  limit 
(4) — your  measley  limit  that  has  maybe  cost  you  from  $10 
to  $40  each. 

Is  it  worth  it? 

If  you  are  a  real  died-in-the-wool  hunter  and  this  exper- 
ience has  happened  to  you,  you'll  just  sniff  at  this  silly 
question.  But  now  I  think  that  lady  I  heard  talking  at  the 
dinner  table  had  something.  If  any  friend  of  mine  leaves 
a  wild  duck  on  my  kitchen  table  I  won't  be  looking  that 
gift-bird  in  the  mouth;  I'll  be  lickin'  my  lips  in  anticipation 
of  my  $40  dinner  to  come. 


Then  there   is  always  that  satisfied   feeling   when  the  count   is 
taken  and  the  limit  of  mallards   in  the  bag. 
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By 
Ednard  Waldo 


The  Pass-a-Loutre  game  refuge  proved  no  sanctuary  for  illegal  deer  hunters  who 
had  set  up  shop  in  the  game  refuge  for  what  agents  suspected  was  the  beginning 
of  a  wholesale  operation  by  market  hunters.  Above  are  seven  of  the  slain  deer  re- 
covered by  game  agents  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  en- 
forcement division,  (left  to  right)  Agent  Alfred  Prechac,  Captain  Julius  Book, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  enforcement  and  Agent  Frank  Trocchiano. 


Louisiana  game  law  violators  have  paid  more  than 
$20,000  in  fines  in  1010  convictions  in  state  and  federal 
courts  as  the  result  of  intense  activities  by  state  game  agents 
during  the  past  six  months,  Chief  Louis  LeBlanc  of  the  law 
enforcement  division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  said.  Of  the  total  number  of  1433  arrests,  80% 
of  the  state's  cases  have  been  settled  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both;  of  the  remaining  20%,  more  than  half  of 
the  cases  are  pending  in  U.  S.  and  District  courts. 

A  general  breakdown  made  by  Captain  Anthony  Berni, 
in  charge  of  records  for  the  division,  showed  that  arrests  for 
hunting  at  night  led  the  parade  with  270  arrests  for  the  past 
six  months.  Squirrel  hunting  out  of  season  came  next  with 
191  offenders.  Third  on  the  list  in  the  category  of  hunting 
migratory  waterfowl  at  illegal  hours,  in  closed  season,  and 
over  the  limit  killing,  showed  144  arrests.  Eighty-four  were 
taken  for  hunting  without  licenses  and  fish  shocking  cases 
hit  a  new  high  with  41  persons  being  apprehended. 

Highest  fine  for  the  season  was  $2700  meted  out  to  nine 
hunters  from  Alabama  by  Federal  District  Judge  Herbert 
Christenberry.  The  men  were  apprehended  when  state  agents 
swooped  down  on  their  yacht,  the  Azalea,  in  the  commission's 
plane  and  caught  the  men  with  188  ducks  in  their  possession. 

The  largest  individual  fine  was  assessed  Rufus  Jones  of 
Bogalusa.  Jones,  a  "two-time  loser,"  was  fined  $650  or  a 
total  of  210  days  in  jail  when  Judge  Fannie  E.  Burch  found 
him  guilty  before  her  on  three  charges  of  game  law  violations. 

Jones  had  been  found  guilty  once  before  of  killing  deer 
at  night.  This  time  the  woman  judge  fined  Jones  $250  or 
90  days  in  jail  for  killing  a  deer  in  Zemurray  Park,  a  state 
game  refuge;  he  was  additionally  fined  $150  or  30  days  in 


jail  for  killing  a  deer  at  night  with  a  headlight  and  a  gun; 
and  he  was  fined  $250  or  90  days  in  jail  for  killing  a  fawn 
deer. 

One  of  the  features  of  Jones'  arrest  was  a  sensational 
automobile  chase  by  game  agents  during  which  Jones  and  a 
companion,  Richard  Kuhn,  also  of  Bogalusa,  drove  their 
car  more  than  100  miles  per  hour  in  an  effort  to  evade  their 
captors.  Kuhn  was  caught  at  a  road  block  set  up  by  state 
police,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  game  agents  outside  Bogalusa. 
Jones,  who  had  escaped  during  a  slow-down  in  the  chase, 
was  arrested  later.  Kuhn,  as  driver  of  the  car  was  fined  $25 
and  cost  of  court  or  30  days  in  jail  by  Judge  Horace  Reed 
at  Amite. 

Another  sensational  move  by  the  enforcement  division  was 
the  breakup  of  what  agents  believe  was  a  conspiracy  by 
captains  of  three  shrimp  luggers  to  invade  the  Pass-a-Loutre 
game  refuge  to  slaughter  boatloads  of  deer  and  offer  the 
game  for  sale.  The  hunters  had  no  dogs  with  them  but  were 
equipped  with  searchlights  that  could  have  been  used  for 
night  hunting. 

Discovery  of  the  "invasion"  came  when  agents  surprised 
LeRoy  Bruce  of  Cut  Off  with  two  illegally  slain  animals  in 
his  possession  in  the  sanctuary.  The  arrest  developed  into 
the  discovery  by  Captain  Julius  Book,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
division,  that  three  shrimp  luggers  had  anchored  in  the 
refuge  and  had  sent  out  men  in  pirogues  to  hunt  the  animals. 
Bruce  was  one  of  them,  the  others  escaped  into  the  shoulder- 
deep,  near-freezing  swamps.  However,  not  before  they  had 
jettisoned  five  more  slain  animals  and  abandoned  their  pi- 
rogues. The  deer  were  taken  as  evidence.  As  a  result  of  the 
foray  three  captains  and  their  three  helpers  were  chargd 
in  Plaquemines  parish  with  hunting  and  killing  seven  deer 
in  closed  season  on  Pass-a-Loutre  reserve. 


Louisiaiia  CONSERVATIONIST 


Game  agents,  after  two  months  of  undercover  operations,  made 
their  first  arrest  at  Lake  Bistineau  in  an  all-out  operation  to 
halt  the  sale  of  game  fish.  The  first  person  arrested  is  said  to 
have  been  operating  a  large-scale  business  in  the  illegal  traffic. 
With  some  of  the  evidence  seized  in  the  arrest  are  Game  agents 
Thomas  Rayburn,  Alfred  Prechac,  Earl  Gorio  and  Captain 
Leonard    New. 


The  following,  on  complaints  by  Ellis  Loga,  Superintendent 
of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  game  refuge,  and  game  agents  Douglas 
Dodd  and  James  Johnson,  made  $1000  bond  each.  They  are: 
Captain  Reinhart  Vizer  of  the  "Lady  Anna"  and  his  helper, 
LeRoy  Bruce;  Captain  Ernest  Crosby,  of  the  "Pioneer"  and 
his  helper,  Benoit  Bruce;  Captain  Freddy  Gisclair  of  the 
"Captain  Peary"  and  his  helper,  Pierre  Bruce.  All  of  the  men 
are  from  Cut  Off  and  boats  are  registered  from  New  Orleans. 

Concerning  the  Pass-a-Loutre  incident  the  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate  comments,  "If  the  situation  is  what  the 
wardens  (agents)  believe  it  to  have  been,  the  offense  is 
about  as  brazen  as  any  of  the  kind  we  have  heard  aout  in 
quite  awhile  .  .  ."  it  was  'sportsmen'  of  that  kind  that  made 
strict  conservation  laws  necessary  in  the  first  place.  They  are 
the  first  cousins  to  the  slaughterers  of  the  buffalo  who  ren- 
dered the  species  almost  extinct,  to  the  hunters  who  slew  the 
passenger  pigeons  by  the  millions  by  setting  dynamite  charges 
in  their  roosting  areas,  and  the  killers  who  used  their  huge 
shrapnel-loaded  shotguns,  large  as  a  cannon,  to  bring  down 
whole  flocks  of  ducks." 

"They  are  the  dynamiters  of  the  past  who  hauled  in  game 
fish  by  the  ton  and  the  scientific  scoff-laws  of  today  who 
use  an  electric  charge  to  clear  large  bodies  of  water  of  all 
fish. 

"Game  conservation  laws  now  in  effect  are  the  product  of 
necessity  and  long  years  of  experience  and  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  They  are  neither  arbitrary  or  unduly  stringent. 
They  deserve  the  cooperation  of  every  citizen  who  is  inter- 
ested in  fishing  and  hunting." 

First  arrest  in  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  wide-spread  sell- 
ing of  game  fish  in  Lake  Bistineau  came  when  game  agents 
apprehended  A.  N.  Tooke,  veteran  camp  operator  and  charged 
him  with  the  illegal  sale  of  game  fish. 

Tooke's  arrest  came  after  two  months'  undercover  work 
by  game   agents   Al   Prechac,   Earl   Gorio,    Captain   Leonard 


New,  and  Thomas  D.  Rayburn  of  thi 
sion. 

The  special   investigators  were  sent  to  th 
by  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Director  F.  Lamar  Clement 
L.  E.  LeBlanc,  chief  of  the  law  enforcement  division. 

The  69-year-old  Tooke,  who  is  said  to  be  the  first 
owner  on  the  lake,  was  arrested  by  Rayburn  after  he  had 
made  his  third  purchase.  Rayburn  said  that  he  and  the  agents 
went  to  Tooke's  camp  and  told  him  they  wanted  more  fish 
and  that  when  Tooke  placed  the  fish  in  their  ice  box  they 
arrested  him.  He  said  that  Tooke  had  been  selling  the  bass 
for  two  dollars  each,  and  the  white  perch  for  a  dollar  each. 
He  said  none  of  the  perch  he  bought  weighed  less  than 
two  pounds  and  the  bass  weighed  as  much  as  five  and  a  half 
pounds.  Each  of  the  fish  purchased  contained  eggs,  he  said. 
The  number  of  game  fish  sold  by  Tooke  was  estimated  by 
the  game  agents  at  from  15,000  to  20,000  per  year. 

After  his  arrest,  36  fish  in  Tooke's  possession  and  one 
of  his  gill  nets  were  seized  as  evidence.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Bossier  parish  jail,  at  Benton,  where  he  was  charged  on 
three  counts  of  selling  game  fish,  on  one  count  of  offering 
game  fish  for  sale  and  one  charge  of  taking  game  fish  from 
gill  nets. 

Tooke  made  bond  of  $1000. 

Rayburn  said  illegal  game  fish  selling  on  Bistineau  had 
been  reported  on  a  large  scale  basis.  "There's  no  telling  how 
much  harm  these  sales  did  to  the  fishing  and  the  commission 
is  going  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  this  lake  and  the  others  up 
here,  as  they  are  determined  to  stop  such  violations,"  Ray- 
burn said. 

Chief  LeBlanc  said  that  the  enforcement  division  had  no 
intention  of  harming  the  commercial  fisherman  who  op- 
erates within  the  law,  "but  we  do  intend  to  stop  illegal 
selling." 

Commercial  fishermen  are  permitted  to  take  non-game  fish 
from  the  lake  provided  they  have  the  proper  licenses  and 
use  nets  of  legal  size. 

Tooke's  camp  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  and 
he  has  been  renting  boats  to  fishermen  and  duck  hunters. 


Night  duck  hunters  optimistically  emegred  from  the  Burton- 
Schwartz  swamp  in  St.  James  Parish,  however,  they  failed  to 
consider  that  game  agents  had  heard  the  cannonade  and  the 
season  was  closed.  Above  are  members  of  the  reception  party 
that  awaited  the  hunters.  They  are  (left  to  right)  Game  Agents 
Mark  J.  Granier,  Edmund  D.  Ourso,  Cullen  Landry,  and  Cap- 
tain Lesma  Hebert,  the  latter  being  coordinating  supervisor 
for  the  enforcement  division.  Below  are  the  27  mallards  taken 
from  the  hunters. 

Probably  half  of  all  yearling  buck  deer  have  two  points 
on  each  side  of  their  antlers. 
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Plan  1957  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo 


It's  men  such  as  these  who  make  the  annual  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  the  outstanding  of  its  kind  in  America  as  a  sporting 
event  but  equally  as  popular  for  its  good  fellowship.  Left  to  right  they  are,  Lester  Plaisance  of  Golden  Meadow,  winner  of  more 
tarpon  rodeo  awards  than  any  other  one  man;  Henry  Dupre,  veteran  commentator  and  special  events  broadcaster,  of  radio 
station  WWL;  Alex  Plaisance,  mayor  of  Golden  Meadow,  and  also  an  enthusiastic  tarpon  fisherman  and  award  winner;  Dr. 
Don  L.  Peterson,  1956  president  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  association,  and  one  of  the  most  staunch  rodeo  enthusiast; 
Judge  Walter  B.  Hamlin,  new  president  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  association  for  1957;  F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  who  is  not  only  an  enthusiastic  sports  fisherman  but  already  a  willing 
worker  toward  the  success  of  future  rodeos,  and  Urban  C.  Wilkinson,  past  president  of  the  rodeo  association  and  for  the  past 
several   years   general   chairman    in   charge   of   promoting   each   succeeding  year's   rodeo. 


THE  1957  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  will  be  held  on  July 
18-19-20,  according  to  the  announcement  made  by  Urban 
C.  Wilkinson,  general  chairman  of  the  rodeo  committees, 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  association  at  Arnaud's  restau- 
rant, on  Friday  night,   February  22. 

Another  feature  of  the  annual  banquet  was  the  election 
of  officers  for  1957,  with  Judge  Walter  B.  Hamlin  of  the 
Orleans  Parish  Civil  District  court,  elected  to  the  presidency 
for  the  current  year.  Other  officers  elected  were:  T.  Jim 
McMahon,  first  vice-president;  Oscar  Turlington,  second  vice- 
president;  Mel  Washburn,  General  Ray  Huff,  Dr.  William 
A.  Wagner,  and  Thomas  J.  Bradshaw,  as  honorary  vice- 
presidents.  Frank  A.  Vonder  Haar,  Jr.,  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary and  P.  A.  Davis,  treasurer;  A.  Miles  Coe  was  named 
again  to  edit  and  produce  the  annual  rodeo  brochure. 

Dr.  Don  L.  Peterson,  retiring  president,  was  named  vice- 
general  chairman  of  the  committees  for  the  1057  event  and 
Urban  C.  Wilkinson  renamed  general  chairman. 

The  committee  chairmen  selected  to  head  the  various  com- 
mittees for  the  annual  contest  were: 

J.  Harry  Bonck,  rules  committee;  George  R.  Tranchina, 
registration  committee ;  Dr.  William  A.  Wagner,  boat  com- 
mittee; Herbert  Maitrejean,  harbor  masters  committee;  Paul 
Kalman,  publicity  committee;  Gay  Batson,  radio  and  tele- 
vision committee ;  McFadden  Duffy,  photographic  publicity 
committee;  Murray  L.  Crawford,  entertainment  committee; 
Stanley  Holiday,  coordinator  committee;  I.  J.  G.  Janssen, 
aviation  committee;  E.  A.  Barielle,  emergency  committee; 
P.  A.  Davis,  finance  committee,  and  John  D.  Lambert,  legal 
committee. 

Dr.  Paul  Ranken  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  prize  com- 
mittee and  was  given  the  assurance  of  all  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  association  of  their 
assistance  in  procuring  prizes  that  have  annually  become  more 


valuable  and  more  important  in  this  connection;  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  top  prize,  as  customary,  would  be  a  new 
Ford  automobile. 

Present  at  the  banquet  were  representatives  from  Golden 
Meadow  and  Grand  Isle,  each  community  having,  down 
through  the  years,  become  vitally  linked  with  this  rodeo, 
although  it  was  established  by  New  Orleans  sportsmen  and 
has  been  perpetuated  from  the  New  Orleans  area.  Since 
the  first  rodeo  in  1928,  rodeo  headquarters  has  always  been 
at  Milliett's  store  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Rigaud,  but  this 
year  the  headquarters  will  be  switched  to  the  new  Fisher- 
man's Wharf,  where  modern  facilities   such   as   dock  space, 


Civil  District  Court  Judge  Walter  B.  Hamlin  (left)  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  association  presenting 
an  award  of  merit  to  Dr.  Don  Peterson,  retiring  president,  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  associa- 
tion, at  Arnaud's  restaurant  on    February  22. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


Dr.  Don  L.  Peterson,  president  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo 
association,  addressing  the  annual  banquet  of  the  association 
before  turning  over  the  president's  gavel  to  his  successor  Judge 
Walter  B.  Hamlin.  Others  in  the  picture  are  Urban  Wilkinson 
(left)  past  president  and  now  general  chairman  of  the  Rodeo 
association  and  Major  General  Raymond  Hufft,  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  a  former  president  of 
the  association. 

boat  supply  facilities,  sheds  for  the  accommodations  of  the 
crowds  that  annually  congregate  around  the  judges'  stand 
and  bulletin  oards,  where  hourly  postings  of  results  are  on 
view,  as  well  as  specially  constructed  bins  for  the  display  of 
prize  fish  and  of  course  the  hanging  of  tarpon,  sailfish, 
marlin  and  other   large  gamesters   of   the   sea. 

Operators  of  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  have  promised  com- 
plete cooperation  for  this  year's  rodeo  and  will  continue  the 
time-honored  crab  and  shrimp  boil  that  marks  the  gather- 
ing of  the  rodeo  fleet  on  Wednesday  evening  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  rodeo  on  Thursday  morning.  Of  recent  years 
this  feature  alone  has  attracted  thousands  of  participants. 

With  the  expectation  that  this  year's  regisration  will  exceed 
2,000  contestants,  it  was  once  more  decided  to  dispense  with 
boundaries  for  fishing  waters  and  permit  the  sportsmen  to 
fish  anywhere  in  the  Gulf  Coast  waters  adjacent  to  Grand 
Isle  from  Southwest  Pass  around  to  Vermilion  Bay,  and  as 
far  out  to  sea  as  any  venturesome  fishermen   decide  to  go. 

There  will  be  the  usual  magnificent  trophies  for  the  prize 
winning  tarpon  fisherman;  outboard  motors  as  the  top  prizes 
in  each  of  the  other  categories,  as  well  as  daily  prizes  for 
the  top  fish  brought  in  each  day.  With  such  attractive  awards 
as  speed  hulls,  boat  trailers,  deep  freeze  units,  color  TV  sets, 
etc.,  in  the  prize  accumulation,  there  will  be  plenty  of  in- 


centive for  the  angler  aside  from  the  thrill  of  fishing,  and 
it  is  expected  there  will  be  in  excess  of    -, 
merchandise  prizes  distributed  to  winners  this  year  e; 
of  the  gold  and  silver  trophies  and   the  capitol  pnz<- 
mobile. 

Mayor  Alex  Plaisance,  of  Golden  Meadow,  extende 
invitation  to  the  rodeo  association  for  a  "kick  off  dinner," 
to  be  held  at  Golden  Meadow  at  the  start  of  this  year's 
promotional  campaign  for  the  rodeo,  and  the  rodeo  mem- 
bership hastened  to  accept  the  invitation,  remembering  sim- 
ilar affairs  in  years  past,  and  the  delights  that  attended  these 
gatherings. 

F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
annual  banquet,  and  following  his  introduction  by  Dr.  Don 
Peterson,  made  a  brief  talk  in  the  course  of  which  he  pro- 
mised the  full  cooperation  of  himself  and  the  commission 
in  assuring  the  success  of  this  year's  rodeo.  Mr.  Clement 
said  that  he  felt  that  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  had  be- 
come an  institution  not  only  for  providing  thrilling  recrea- 
tion for  those  who  participated,  but  also  as  a  means  of  enlight- 
ening all  of  America  to  the  unsurpassed  fishing  possibilities 
in  Louisiana  waters.  He  said  he  felt  that  through  the  medium 
of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo,  fishermen  could  be  reached 
in  all  of  our  land  and  become  acquainted  with  the  year-round 
sport  that  Louisiana  offers  to  the  discriminating  angler. 

With  Director  Clement's  participation  in  the  annual  rodeo 
meeting,  it  marked  the  first  time  that  any  executive  of  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  agency  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
had  attended  a  rodeo  banquet,  and  the  veteran  members  of 
the  rodeo  association  were  highly  elated  that  this  fishing 
contest,  which  has  become  the  granddaddy  of  all  fish  rodeos 
in  America,  had  finally  won  the  recognition  of  progressive 
administrators  concerned  with  Louisiana's  fabulous  fisheries. 


Report  of  the  nominating  committee  with  the  slate  of  officers 
for  the  1957  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  association  elected  re- 
cently at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  organization  at  Arnaud's 
restaurant.  Seated,  left  to  right  are,  Judge  Walter  B.  Hamlin, 
who  was  later  elected  president;  Urban  C.  Wilkerson,  general 
chairman  of  the  association,  and  Dr.  Don  L.  Peterson,  presi- 
dent, until  his  successor  was  named.  The  nominating  com- 
mittee standing,  left  to  right,  are  Charles  Maniscalco,  Bill 
Brengel,  and   Carlos  Chimera. 
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By 
Ednard   Waldo 

The  famous  Sea  Wolf  of  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  waters 
may  be  due  for  a  comeback  because  nobody  wants  him  any 
more  for  his  oil  or  hide.  This  creature  known  to  scientists 
as  the  West  Indian  Monk  seal  who  once  teemed  in  our 
waters  has  been  seen  in  several  places  off  our  shores  in 
recent  years  and  naturalists  have  hopes  for  his  return. 

Christopher  Columbus,  who  as  we  all  know  had  many 
"firsts"  on  his  escutcheon  was  the  first  to  write  of  the  ani- 
mal with  its  powerful  wolf-like  teeth.  Columbus,  on  his 
second  voyage  to  the  New  World  had  anchored  off  the 
island  of  Alta  Vela  near  Hispaniola.  He  had  sent  a  landing 
crew  ashore  to  "see  what  they  could  see"  so  to  speak.  The 
crew,  Columbus  reports  of  that  day  in  1494,  "returned  with 
eight  Sea  Wolves  which  they  had  killed  while  the  animals 
were  sleeping  on  the  sand." 


So  far  as  is  known  this  is  the  first  reference  we  have  had 
to  the  tropical  species  of  seals  known  to  naturalists  as  the 


West  Indian  Monk  seal.  Ponce  de  Leon  described  the  vast 
numbers  of  these  creatures  in  1512  and  hunters  during  the 
following  centuries  slaughtered  them  to  near  extinction  for 
their  oil,  hides  and  meat.  Today  they  may  make  a  comeback 
because  they  aren't  worth  anything  any  more  and  conserva- 
tion could  save  them  from  extinction. 

Dampier,  the  famous  English  explorer  and  cartographer, 
who  roamed  the  seas  for  half  a  century,  visited  the  reefs 
off  the  Yucatan  in  1675  and  noted  "the  Spaniards  do  often 
come  hither  to  make  oil  of  their  fat  .  .  ."  English  ships 
visiting  the  reefs  of  the  Caribbean  often  took  off  whole 
boatloads  of  oil  rendered  from  the  Sea  Wolf. 

For  centuries  after  Columbus  touched  off  the  hunt,  the 
West  Indian  Monk  seal  was  slaughtered  indiscriminately.  The 
seals,  having  no  fear  of  man,  were  caught  with  nets,  slaugh- 
tered and  clubbed  to  death  at  night.  A  take  of  100  seals 
per  day  was  considered  normal  off  the  Bahama  islands.  Seal 
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fisheries  mushroomed  throughout  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
islands.  During  the  16th  century  sealers  did  a  land  office 
business  until  1800  when  the  bottom  dropped  out  and  the 
sealers  found  themselves  in  the  same  fix  as  Lewis  Carroll's 
"Walrus  and  the  Carpenter"  for  they  wept  a  bitter  tear. 
There  weren't  any  more.  With  the  pay  dirt  gone  and  seal 
killing  a  rarity  the  hunters  moved  on  to  greener  pastures. 
The  honeymoon  was  over.  In  the  minds  of  those  ruthless 
predators  the  Sea  Wolf  had  gone  on  to  its  Valhalla  with 
the  Dodo  and  the  Great  Auk. 

Apparently  Mr.  Sea  Wolf  didn't  share  their  opinion  be- 
cause like  the  proverbial  Irishman  "Finnegan"  he  kept  com- 
ing in  again,  out  again.  As  late  as  1911  a  group  of  sealers, 
if  you  may  call  them  that,  got  rumor  of  a  herd  on  the  Tri- 
angle Keys,  west  of  the  Yucatan,  and  swooped  down  on  them 
and  by  their  own  admission  killed  more  than  200  animals 
and  left  few  survivors.  In  spite  of  this  last-ditch  senseless 
hunt-down  the  Sea  Wolf  still  returns  to  haunt  or  taunt  its 
human  enemies. 

In  1915  a  group  of  six  of  the  animals  were  brought  to 
Pensacola,  Florida,  by  the  S.  S.  Seminole  where  they  were 
penned  up  in  a  bayou.  After  some  time  they  were  released 
and  swam  away  and  were  not  seen  thereafter.  In  1922  one 
was  killed  off  Key  West  and  fishermen  sometimes  caught 
them  in  nets  and  brought  them  in  alive  as  curiosities.  In 
1932  a  small  group  appeared  off  Galveston  Bay  and  in  the 
same  year  one  was  seen  off  Brazos  Pass,  Santiago,  Texas. 
In  1935  another  was  observed  o:  Pedros  Cays  near  Jamaica 
and  was  reported  to  belong  to  a  herd  living  farther  south 
in  the  Serranilla  Cays.  However,  even  in  our  days,  that  is 
not  20  years  ago,  hunting  crews  set  out  after  the  Serranilla 
herd  and  hunted  it  down  to  near  extinction.  Nevertheless  the 
Sea  Wolf  bobs  up  here  and  there  and  seems  always  bidding 
for  the  friendly  pat  from  man's  hand  that  has  never  been 
extended  him. 

In  1950  a  scientist  from  the  United  States  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Service  made  an  attempt  to  take  a  census  of  the 
remaining  Sea  Wolf  population  near  the  Yucatan  where 
herds  were  reported  to  have  been  seen.  Although  this  survey 
was  made  by  plane  he  found  none.  Residents  assured  him 
the  seals  were  thre  nevertheless.  This  laves  room  for  con- 
jecture that  the  Sea  Wolf  is  perhaps  getting  smart.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  aforementioned  expedition  failed  it  is 
the  belief  that  conservationists  know  of  the  several  herds 
and  are  keeping  them  a  secret  to  protect  the  animals  from 
a  repetition  of  the  Serranilla  episode. 


Whereas  the  Sea  Wolf  or  Monk  Seal  may  seem  to  be  out 
of  its  element  by  inhabiting  tropical  waters  there  are  actually 
three  species  of  Monk  seals.  One  specie  originally  inhabited 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  and  another  was  found 
around  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Midway. 

Our  West  Indian  Monk  seal,  Monachus  Tropicalis,  usually 
reaches  a  length  of  about  eight  feet  although  larger  speci- 
mens have  been  taken.  Its  fur  is  of  no  value.  It  is  brown- 
tinged  with  gray,  and  imparts  a  grizzled  appearance  and  its 
belly  is  yellowish-white.  Like  most  seals  it  walks  very  awk- 
wardly on  land  and  can  sleep  both  by  floating  on  water  or 
reclining  on  the  beaches.  The  latter  it  prefers. 

At  present  just  what  will  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Sea 
Wolf  is  problematical  and  entirely  up  to  conservationists 
throughout  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  area  who  have  joined 
with  others  in  the  presentation  of  several  vanishing  species 
such  as  the  green  turtle.  The  Sea  Wolf  is  no  longer  needed 
for  its  oil  or  as  food.  It  was  particularly  valuable  to  hunters 
in  the  past  because  even  a  small-sized  animal  would  yield 
at  least  four  gallons  of  oil  and  the  meat  was  considered 
excellent.  Now  there  is  actually  no  need  whatever  for  this 
animal  for  man's  survival  or  commerce. 

Concerning  the  possibility  of  the  Sea  Wolf,  the  late  Dr. 
Glover  M.  Allen,  of  Harvard  University,  one  of  the  great 
naturalists  of  his  day  said  in  his  book  published  in  1942 
and  entitled  "Extinct  and  Vanishing  Mammals  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,"  "While  conclusive  information  is  at  pres- 
ent unobtainable,  it  nevertheless  seems  very  likely  that  there 
may  be  a  few  seals  still  resorting  to  the  Triangle  Keys,  and 
individuals  may  turn  up  elsewhere,  but  clearly  the  species 
was  of  restricted  haitat,  and  within  historic  times  has  been 
brought  nearly  to  the  verge  of  extinction.  It  would  appear 
to  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  British  Government  to  pass 
protective  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  any  that  may 
still  exist  in  the  Bahamas  and  for  the  Mexican  Government 
to  prohibit  their  killing  on  the  islands  off  the  Yucatan  so 
that  they  might  breed  up  to  numbers  placing  them  less  close 
to  the  danger  line." 

The  Sea  Wolf  or  Monk  seal  is  absolutely  of  no  value  to 
hunters  of  today.  Two  thousand  or  so  years  ago,  archeaolog- 
ical  remains  prove,  the  animal  was  important  as  food  for 
the  early  dwellers  of  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean.  Today  the  Sea 
Wolf  bobs  his  head  up  here  and  there  as  though  bidding 
for  a  comeback  and  if  left  alone  we  may  see  him  cavorting 
in  his  friendly  fashion  along  our  shores  even  in  our  day. 


The  Only  Real  Stinker  That's  Not  So  Bad 


The  jingles  used  on  TV  commercials  may  be  pretty  good, 
but  so  far  deodorant  peddlers  haven't  made  any  head- 
way with  the  No.  1  stinker  of  them  all  —  the  common  skunk. 

Seems  unfortunate,  too.  Because  of  his  smell,  Stinky  is 
almost  bereft  of  friends  and  yet  he's  a  pretty  good  citizen 
in  any  wildlife  community. 

He  minds  his  own  business  pretty  much.  His  food  prefer- 
ences support  claims  that  he's  a  boon  to  man.  Rodents,  snakes 
and  insects  are  favorites. 

Writing  in  Wyoming  Wildlife  in  1952,  Earl  Thomas,  dep- 
uty game  warden,  had  this  to  say  about  Stinky: 

".  .  .  Few  other  animals  can  be  regarded  as  more  beneficial 
to  the  farmer." 

Despite  beliefs  that  skunks  are  terrible  destroyers  of  birds 
and  their  eggs,  there's  much  evidence  to  the  contrary,  ac- 
cording to  Thomas. 

"Much  of  this  information  has  been  accumulated  by  the 
examination  of  stomach  contents.  There  are  cases  where 
pheasants  have  hatched  out  within  short  distances  of  a  skunk 
den  and  were  never  molested. 

"During  the  nesting  season  of  these  birds,  the  skunk  has 
an  ample  supply  of  insects   and  rodents,   and  by  the  time 


this  food  supply  is  depleted,  the  birds  are  strong  of  wing 
and  seldom  fall  prey  to  this  mammal." 

Little  stinkers  are  born  in  the  spring.  They  weigh  about 
an  ounce  at  birth  and  nurse  for  the  next  six  or  seven  weeks. 
Then  they  follow  their  mothers  on  nightly  foraging  trips. 

When  the  skunk  family  travels,  its  members  walk  in  a 
single  file.  Mama  leads.  In  late  summer  they  disband. 

Skunks  can  make  many  kinds  of  noises.  These  include 
churring  and  scolding  sounds,  growling  and  screeching. 
Sometimes  they  make  a  twittering  sound.  Cooing  whistles 
and  soft  purrs  have  also  been  heard. 

Stinky  is  a  good  swimmer,  but  doesn't  swim  unless  he 
has  to.  This  aversion  for  water  has  nothing  to  with  his 
smell,  though. 

The  smell  comes  from  a  defensive  device  in  the  form  of 
an  amber  colored  fluid.  Stinky  uses  this  sparingly,  but  he's 
good  for  several  shots  if  pressed. 

Experts  say  he  can  manufacture  this  fluid  at  the  rate 
of  only  about  one-third  liquid  ounce  a  week.  He  can't  throw 
it  very  far,  either.  Just  about  15  feet.  But  don't  test  him. 
A  wind  might  come  up. 
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It  was  a  cold  day  last  January  when  Capt.  E.  L.  Festervan  of 
the  Shreveport  Police  Department  caught  this  limit  of  black 
bass  in  Lake  Bistineau.  The  15  bass  weighed  7312  pounds  with 
the  largest  one  tipping  the  scales  at  634  pounds.  Average  for 
the  catch  was  just  under  five  pounds.  Anyone  in  Louisiana 
having  a   larger  average   limit? 


Harry  Liner  and  Bill  Ari] 
with  limit  of  mallards  kil 
waning  days  of  the  past  I 
greenheads  and  four  hens. 


A  seine  full  of  bluegill  ready  for  restocking  in  one  of  the 
many  lakes  and  streams  throughout  Louisiana.  Biologists 
now  report  that  it  is  impossible  to  fish-out  pan  fish  such  as 
the   bluegill   and    recommend   the   creel    limit   be   outlawed. 


"Pap"  Vullo  and  John  Labate  of  Independence  made  this 
catch  of  bass  while  fishing  on  Tangipahoa  river  using  a 
top  water  plug.  The  lunker  on  the  left  of  the  string  weighed 
more  than  five  pounds. 


The  above  is  the  result  of  a 
houla  Lake  near  Alexandria 
proud   owner  of  the  two-day. 


r  s 
hots 


ng,  both  of  West  Monroe, 
n  Wham  Brake  during  the 
•fowl    season.    Note    the    four 


•day  waterfowl  hunt  in  Cata- 
sy  Erskine  of  Marreo  is  the 
it  of   mallards. 


Mrs.  Charles  Hammett  of  Clayton  is  shown  with  her  fifth 
buck  that  she  has  killed  in  as  many  years  while  hunting  in 
the  Tensas  swamp  near  Clayton  and  Azusena. 


Capt.  Lloyd  Moreau  and  son  Johnny  of  New  Orleans  are  shown 
with  14-point  buck  killed  in  Tensas  parish  the  latter  part 
of  the  1956  hunting  season. 

Eddie  Waschka  of  Shreveport  is  shown  with  two  fox  he  killed 
in  Caddo  parish  recently.  Eddie  reports  there  are  more  fox 
than  rabbits  in  that  section  of  the  state  and  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  nuisance. 


New  Orleans  Sportsman  Heads  Wildlife  Group 


The  new  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  at  its  recent  convention  in  Alexandria. 
They  are,  from  left  to  right;  Lloyd  Abadie  of  New  Orleans,  president;  James  Ledbetter  of  New  Iberia,  vice-president;  J.  A.  H. 
Slawson    of    Mansfield,    secretary,    and    T.    E.    Banks    of   Alexandria,  treasurer. 


Submitting  more  than  50  resolutions,  most  of  them  highly 
controversial,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  conven- 
tion, held  at  Alexandria,  February  22,  23,  and  24,  constantly 
threatened  to  erupt  into  emotional  chaos  but  never  quite 
reached  the  boiling  point  and  as  a  result,  this  conclave  will 
go  into  the  annals  of  history  as  one  of  the  most  harmonious 
in  the  history  of  all  the  Federation's  assemblies. 

Even  the  election  of  a  new  president  threatened  at  times 
to  become  a  pitched  battle  between  factions,  but  wound  up 
with  a  slate  of  new  officers  of  excellent  caliber  and  a  placid 
convention  personnel. 

Lloyd  Abadie  of  New  Orleans  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  Hurley  Campbell  of  Baton  Rouge  who  was  not  a 
candidate  for  re-election.  Jim  Ledbetter  of  New  Iberia  was 
chosen  vice-president ;  J.  A.  H.  Slawson  of  Mansfield,  sec- 
retary; and  T.  E.  Banks,  Sr.,  of  Alexandria,  treasurer.  The 
vice-presidents,  from  the  various  districts,  elected,  were: 

District  1,  D.  W.  Kostmayer 

District  2,  Francis  Braud 

District  3,  Rupert  Smith 

District  4,  Richard  Fleming 

District  5,  A.  N.  West 

District  6,  Ned  Haik 

District  7,  E.  J.  Balzoni 

District  8,  Claude  Gresham 
Shreveport  was  selected  as  the  convention  city  for   1958, 
and  Lafayette  for  the  1959  meeting. 


What  threatened  to  be  one  of  the  most  bitterly  fought 
resolutions  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  smoothest  and  less 
argumentative  when  the  wild  waterfowl  resolutions  commit- 
tee made  its  report.  Before  this  committee  went  into  session 
Friday  afternoon,  there  was  much  shaking  of  heads  and 
"tongue  in  cheek"  comments  as  to  what  would  be  the  prob- 
able result  based  on  happenings  in  former  years.  Much  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone  and  especially  the  membership  of 
the  committee  itself,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  agreeing 
on  a  resolution  that  called  for  a  straight  season  instead  of 
the  split  season  of  this  past  year,  and  for  a  season  begin- 
ning November  2  and  running  the  maximum  allowable  num- 
ber of  days  within  the  general  framework  established  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

This  committee  also  offered  a  resolution  requesting  a  six- 
duck  daily  bag  limit  with  a  possession  limit  of  12,  with  one 
wood-duck  permitted  in  each  day's  bag  limit.  Another 
resolution  from  this  committee  that  caused  considerably  more 
furor  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  than  it  did  in  the 
committee's  session  was  the  recommendation  to  the  federal 
authorities  for  a  30-day  season  on  teal  beginning  September 
1.  It  was  explained  that  teal  ducks  arrive  early  in  the  Louisi- 
ana marsh  and,  generally  speaking,  are  gone  when  the 
normal  duck  season  opens. 

While  this  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  requesting  with  regard 
to  the  wild  waterfowl  season,  the  committee  went  still  an- 
other  step    and    requested    the    goose    season    in    Louisiana, 
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F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission,  making  the  principal  address  at  the 
annual  banquet  during  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  con- 
vention   in   Alexandria   recently. 

which  has  always  opened  simultaneously  with  the  duck 
season,  to  open  this  year  15  days  later.  In  explaining  the 
reason  for  this  resolution,  all  members  of  the  committee  were 
in  agreement  that  when  the  wild  waterfowl  season  opens, 
the  geese,  mostly  blue  and  snow  geese,  have  only  been  in 
the  Louisiana  marshes  a  very  short  time  and  are  still  so  poor 
from  the  migratory  flight  that  they  are  worthless  as  food, 
and  killing  them  at  the  opening  of  the  season  is  almost 
entirely  a  waste. 

The  resolutions  adopted  concerning  other  species  of  game 
was  virtually  the  same  as  the  ones  which  have  been  in  effect 
this  past  year.  There  was  an  exception  in  the  recommenda- 
tion for  a  1957-58  quail  season.  The  Federation  voted  to  re- 
quest the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  to 
set  Thanksgiving  day,  November  28,  as  the  opening  day 
of  the  quail  season  this  year.  The  reason  for  this  rejuest 
was  explained  that  service  personnel  and  young  men  attend- 
ing college  would  be  able  to  open  the  season  with  their 
fathers  while  on  leave  for  the  holiday. 

Seasons  agreed  upon  for  domestic  game  included:  rabbits, 
October  19  through  March  1;  squirrels,  October  1  through 
January  1.  There  were  also  resolutions  asking  for  an  increase 
in  the  daily  bag  of  doves  and  for  the  opening  of  another 
wild  turkey  season  in  Louisiana  this  spring. 

The  three-day  session  was  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in 
committee  meetings  for  the  preparation  of  resolutions,  and 
in   open   forum  sessions   for   the  discussion   and   passage  of 


resolutions.    Although   there   were   a   number   of   resolutions 
seeking  more  public  shooting  grounds  for  the   nimrods, 
resolutions  were  considered  for  the  establishment  ol 
for  the  restoration  of  wildlife  habitat,  for  a  youth  movement 
of  any  consequence  or  for  a  concerted  effort  by  the  affiliation 
members  to  reduce  the  hazards  that  now  confront  i 
wildlife  resources. 

Such  things  as  wetlands  preservation,  conservation  educa- 
tion, forestry,  stream  pollution  and  small  game  quadrupeds 
were  discussed  in  committee  meetings  on  Friday  night. 

A.  B.  "Bud"  Jackson,  director  of  field  activities  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  Washington,  D.  C,  made  the 
principal  address  at  the  first  general  assembly  Saturday  morn- 
ing. With  "Conservation  at  the  Crossroads"  as  his  theme, 
Mr.  Jackson  reviewed  predictions  he  had  made  in  the  past 
with  regard  to  Louisiana  and  its  wildlife  federation  and  pre- 
dicted an  uncertain  future  for  this  organization  unless  the 
affiliated  clubs  united  in  harmony  for  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gressive program  of  wildlife  conservation. 

E.  R.  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission,  was  the  featured  speaker  of  the  Sat- 
urday afternoon  session  and  after  outlining  the  need  for 
unselfish  administration  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  wealth,  Mr. 
McDonald  pointed  to  the  far-reaching  programs  now  in  ef- 
fect, in  both  game  and  fish  management,  so  that  not  only 
the  present  but  the  future  generations  of  Louisianians  may 
enjoy  their  sports  afield.  He  assured  the  membership  of  the 
Federation  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  in  its  endeavors  and  in  its  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  Louisiana  sportsmen  for  the  conservation  and 
restoration  of  this  state's  fish  and  game. 

Mr.  McDonald  pointed  to  the  exceptional  work  being  done 
by  the  law  enforcement  division  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries commission,  particularly  in  its  campaign  against  major 
violators,  and  he  warned  that  there  was  to  be  no  letup  in 
the  constant  striving  for  better  and  more  rigid  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  Saturday  night  with  F.  Lamar 
Clement,  director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  ife  and  Fisheries 
commission,  as  the  featured  speaker  of  the  evening.  He 
said  in  part: 

"The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  and 
myself,  as  director,  are  constantly  aware  of  the  many  prob- 
lems which  daily  confront  those  who  depend  on  our  wildlife 
resources  for  their  livelihood  or  for  their  outdoor  sport  and 
recreation.  Everyday  there  ernes,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
the  attention  of  the  commission  and  myself  the  immediate 
need  for  exacting  research,  remedial  measures  and  progres- 
sive steps  to  protect  and  improve  the  vast  commercial  fish- 
eries' industry  which  is  a  fabulous  blessing  to  Louisiana, 
and  the  equally  fabulous  sports  fishing  potential,  which  gives 
our  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  the  finest  angling 
sport  in  the  nation. 

"Not  only  must  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  as  a  whole  devote  its  time  to  the  many  obligations 
that  confront  it,  but  each  division  and  each  individual  must 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  fish  and  game  management  else 
this  state  find  itself  a  side  track  while  progress  passes  by. 

"I  believe  I  can  speak  for  the  members  of  the  commission 
as  well  as  for  myself  when  I  say  that  no  scientific  advance- 
ment in  either  fish  or  game  management  will  be  overlooked 
in  our  administration  of  this  state's  natural  wildlife  resources. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  trust  placed  in  us  for  the  conser- 
vation, protection  and  restoration  of  our  wildlife  wealth,  and 
we  have  become  equally  well  aware  that  if  this  wealth  is  not 
to  be  dissipated,  we  dare  not  overlook  any  potential  advan- 
tage. 

"When  this  commission  took  over  last  summer  it  found 
that  a  broad  program  of  fish  and  game  management  was  in 
effect.   Some  parts  of  that  program  w-ere  considered   ill   ad- 
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vised  and  inconsequential,  but  in  the  main,  the  only  changes 
approved  by  the  commission  and  the  director  were  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  program  then  in  effect. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  some  of  the  finest 
biologists  in  the  country  on  our  scientific  staff  and  the  com- 
mission found  no  advantage  in  disrupting  the  schedule  of 
these  scientists.  In  fact,  most  of  the  programs  were  aug- 
mented rather  than  curtailed. 

"Our  fish  and  game  division  has  made  memorable  strides 
in  modern  techniques  with  regard  to  game  management  as 
well  as  its  fish  sampling  and  marine  studies.  We  are  con- 
stantly maintaining  contact  with  conditions  in  our  fresh- 
water lakes,  ponds  and  bayous  in  the  hope  that  improved 
fishing  may  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  all 
our  fresh  waters. 

"At  the  same  time  other  biologists  are  working  constantly 
for  the  improvement  of  our  saltwater  fisheries,  both  sports 
and  commercial.  At  the  present  time  we  have  one  of  the 
finest  marine  laboratories  in  the  country,  under  construction 
on  Grand  Terre,  the  site  of  old  Fort  Livingston,  across  from 
Grand  Isle. 

"Biologists  along  the  entire  Gulf  coast  consider  this  the 
ideal  location  for  a  marine  laboratory  and  work  was  begun 
some  weeks  ago  preparing  this  site  for  the  construction  of 
such  a  scientific  unit  to  be  added  to  the  progressive  program 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission. 

"When  this  commission  came  into  being  there  immediately 
arose  a  flood  of  rumors  to  the  effect  that  law  enforcement, 
as  far  as  Louisiana's  fish  and  game  was  concerned,  had  gone 
out  the  window.  It's  true  it  was  found  necessary  to  re-ar- 
range the  law  enforcement  setup,  but  there  never  was  any 
thought  of  a  letup  in  actual  enforcement  of  Louisiana's  fish 
and  game  laws  and  results  have  more  than  proved  the  truth 
of  our  intention.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1956,  more 
than  1,400  arrests  were  made  by  our  law  enforcement  officers. 
Almost  200  of  this  total  were  apprehended  for  jumping  the 
gun  on  the  opening  of  the  squirrel  season.  Approximately 
an  equal  number  were  arrested  for  hunting  at  night.  More 
than  two  score  violators  were  arrested  for  electrocuting  fish. 
And  it  is  quite  singular  that  of  this  more  than  1,400  arrests' 
total,  only  six  were  for  fishing  without  a  license. 

"In  other  words,  we  are  endeavoring  to  devote  our  efforts 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  although  we  realize  that 
no  detail,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  should  be  entirely 
overlooked. 

"Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary  there  has  never  been  a 
thought  of  curtailing  the  existing  public  shooting  grounds 
program.  In  fact,  this  is  another  progressive  feature  that  the 
commission  strongly  approves,  and  will  carry  on  in  a  con- 
stantly increasing  scale.  At  the  present  time  plans  are  being 
completed  to  have  the  30,000  acre  Wisner  Tract,  between 
Leeville  and  Grand  Isle,  in  readiness  for  the  next  duck 
season  and  as  our  program  of  reclamation  in  the  state's 
marshlands  continues,  we  will  constantly  be  adding  new 
winter  habitat  for  waterfowl  for  the  entire  state. 

"We  intend  to  continue  several  methods  of  deer  capture 
in  an  effort  to  minimize  the  over-population  of  deer  in  some 
areas  and  release  deer  in  tracts  where  none  are  now  to  be 
found.  Here  again  one  of  the  most  modern  of  scientific  ad- 
vantages is  to  be  utilized.  We  have  arranged  for  the  purchase 
of  six  air  guns,  complete  with  darts,  that  have  been  used 
successfully  in  other  states  for  the  quick  capture  of  deer.  By 
means  of  these  guns  and  darts  deer  may  be  taken,  tagged  and 
loaded  into  trucks  for  transportation  before  they  revive  from 
the  anesthetic  that  is  injected  by  means  of  the  darts.  It  has 
been  proved  that  thist  ype  of  deer  capture  has  no  harmful 
effect  and  will  permit  the  taking  of  many  more  deer  from 
over-populated  areas  than  the  conventional  type  of  deer  trap- 
ping. 

"All  members  of  the  commission  and  myself  are  agreed 
that  something  will  have  to  be  done  in  some  areas  of  the 


Hurley  Campbell  (left)  outgoing  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  presenting  a  new  award  called  the  presi- 
dent's trophy  to  Richard  L.  Fleming  of  Shreveport,  at  the  re- 
cent Federation  convention  in  Alexandria.  This  award  is  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  district  vice-president  doing  the  most 
outstanding  work  for  the  Federation  during  the  year. 

state  to  alleviate  over-population  of  deer  and  we  intend  to 
bring  up  the  entire  matter  at  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  state  legislature  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  controls  all 
the  state's  fish  and  game. 

"Administering  Louisiana's  natural  wildlife  resources  is 
on  a  par  with  the  administration  of  a  gigantic  private  in- 
dustry, but  we  do  have  this  advantage  over  any  commercial 
agency.  The  state's  wildlife,  in  its  entirety,  belongs  solely  to 
the  people  of  Louisiana  and  you  as  members  of  the  ouisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  represent  a  formidable  cross  section  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana.  Consequently  your  aims  and  ambi- 
tions are  the  same  as  ours  as  members  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission.  So  we  feel  that  we  have  the 
privilege  of  seeking  your  help,  your  advice  and  your  moral 
support  in  our  undertakings  to  perpetuate  our  natural  wild- 
life resources  so  that  your  children  and  our  children  may 
enjoy  the  same  if  not  greater  pleasures  in  the  outdoors." 

The  Sunday  morning  session  was  devoted  to  an  open  forum 
on  resolutions  and  the  annual  election  of  offiicers. 


1956  SALES  FIGURES  TOLD 

Addressing  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Outboard  Boat  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Outboard  Motor  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  Boat  Trailer  Manufacturers  Association  during 
the  recent  Chicago  National  Boat  Show,  Guy  W.  Hughes, 
executive  director  of  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America, 
reported  the  nation's  boating  public  spent  $388,000,000  on 
new  equipment  during  1956.  Sold  were  641,000  outboard 
motors  ($212,000,000),  302,000  outboard  boats  ($151,- 
000,000),  and  151,000  boat  trailers  ($25,000,000).  There 
are  now  more  than  4,740,000  outboard  motors  in  use, 
Hughes  told  industry  leaders. 


Fifty-six  of  the  approximately  200  species  of  ducks,  geese 
and  swans  are  found  in  the  United  States. 
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New  Law  Will 


New  officers  of  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writer's  association 
are  pictured  left  to  right:  Claude  Gresham,  president;  John 
Blanchard,  vice-president;  Mary  Gresham,  secretary;  and  W. 
C.   Goins,  vice-president. 

Outdoor  Writers 
Elect  Officers 

In  connection  with  the  annual  state  convention  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  Federation,  the  Louisiana  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  held  their  quarterly  meeting  at  Alexan- 
dria,  February   23. 

A.  B.  (Bud)  Jackson,  representing  theh  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  addressed  the  organization  and  reminded  the 
members  of  legislation  pending  in  the  nation's  congress 
that  would  affect  the  outdoor  sportsmen.  Jackson  went  on 
to  say  that  every  outdoor  writer  in  the  state  should  make 
a  concerted  effort  o  keep  the  hunter  and  fisherman  informed 
on  matters  of  this  type  so  that  the  assistance  of  each  of 
them  could  be  recruited  in  dealing  with  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable  legislation  that  comes  before  congress. 

Attending  the  meeting  was  F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director, 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission.  Mr.  Clement 
spoke  briefly  to  the  outdoor  writers  in  attendance.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  members  served  in  responsible 
positions  in  bringing  to  the  hunting  and  fishing  public  the 
complete  and  accurate  news  coverage  concerning  their  favorite 
sports.  Mr.  Clement  went  on  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  the 
outdoor  writers  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  since  both  organ- 
izations were  looking  toward  a  common  goal. 

Harry  Schaefer,,  Supervisor,  Fisheries  Section,  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  brought  out  a  point  that 
is  being  fairly  well  received  and  accepted  throughout  the 
South  by  fisheries  biologists.  This  point  has  to  do  with  a 
creel  limit  on  sunfish  or  bream.  Mr.  Schaefer  said  that  in 
most  of  the  lakes  of  the  South,  spawning  conditions  were 
so  favorable  that  these  fish  were  becoming,  and  in  many 
cases  had  already  become,  over-abundant.  He  stated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  creel  limit  served  no  useful  purpose  and 
should  be  removed. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  that  the  next  get-together 
would  be  at  Black  Lake,  near  Campti,  La. 

Selected  by  the  group  as  officers  to  serve  during  the  coming 
year  were  Claude  Gresham,  Natchitoches,  president;  John 
Blanchard  of  Bastrop,  vice  president;  W.  C.  Goins,  New 
Orleans,  second  vice  president;  and  Mrs.  Claude  Gresham, 
Natchitoches,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Help  Boost 

Deer  Harvest 


THE  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department  said  that  not 
enough  deer  were  harvested  in  some  areas  of  the  state 
last  year  but  that  recent  legislative  action  will  help  make 
possible  an  increased  harvest  this  year. 

The  Department  also  announced  that  from  now  on  deer 
licenses  will  be  good  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  they  are  issued  instead  of  through  March  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  as  in  the  past. 

Wyoming's  deer  harvest  dropped  from  51,128  in  1955 
to  38,185  in  1956.  Meantime,  deer  populations  are  increas- 
ing, both  in  Wyoming  and  all  over  the  nation.  Many  non- 
residents, who  formerly  came  to  Wyoming  to  hunt  deer, 
now  find  excellent  deer  hunting  in  their  own  states. 

"When  a  deer  herd  outgrows  its  range,"  a  Department 
spokesman  said,  "it  often  will  not  move,  even  to  a  nearby 
area,  to  seek  food.  Starvation  and  disease  result  and  whole 
herds  are  sometimes  wiped  out." 

As  the  result  of  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature  recently, 
both  residents  and  nonresidents  will  now  be  able  to  take 
two  deer  in  certain  areas  of  the  state  at  virtually  no  cost. 

Cost  of  the  two-deer  licenses  will  be  $6  for  residents  and 
$25   for  nonresidents. 

The  Department  pointed  out  that  two-deer  areas  have 
been  designated  in  past  years  but  that  hunters  always  had 
to  buy  a  second  license  to  take  deer  in  those  areas. 

One-deer  licenses,  good  anywhere  in  the  state,  will  still 
be  available  for  $5  and  $20. 

The  Department  said  two-deer  areas  will  be  set  later  and 
will  be  in  those  parts  of  the  state  where  deer  populations 
have  increased  beyond  carrying  capacities  of  their  ranges. 


Try  Baked  Crow  On 
Your  Next  Menu! 

EATING  crow  doesn't  always  mean  that  you  have 
to  ride  the  winner  of  an  election  bet  in  an  Irish 
Taxicab  (wheelbarrow)  or  push  a  peanut  across 
the  courthouse  lawn  with  your  nose. 

From  an  old  Virginia  recipe  we  learn  that  crows 
are  good  eatin'  if  you  properly  prepare  them — Suh. 

First  you  pick  out  some  young  crows.  Of  course, 
you  shoot  them.  That's  the  catch.  You  can  only  tell 
the  young  birds  by  snap-breaking  their  leg  bones. 
The  bones  of  the  old  crows  are  brittle  whereas  the 
ones  of  the  young  ones  will  bend  before  breaking. 

Now  for  the  recipe.  Scald  the  birds  and  pick  them 
as  you  would  the  domestic  chicken.  Remove  the  oil 
gland  above  the  tail.  Split  the  birds  in  half  and 
clean  them  thoroughly  inside,  making  sure  that  all 
shot  and  feathers  are  removed  from  the  meat.  Soak 
overnight  in  a  bowl  of  salted  water  to  which  has 
been  added  a  small  amount  of  baking  soda.  Rinse 
in  clean  water.  Pat  the  meat  with  paper  towel, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  roll  in  flour.  Brown 
the  halves  in  butter  and  shortening.  Add  one-fourth 
cup  of  water,  or  more  if  needed,  and  one  onion. 
Cover  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  the  crows 
are  tender. 
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11  MILLION 

POUNDS 

BIG! 


By 

W.   C.   Goins 


Many  hours  of  work  are  spent  in  making  nets  and  seines  to  be  used  by 
the  commercial  fisherman.  Here  the  womenfolk  of  the  fishing  family  knit 
a  seine   in  the  living   room  of  their  home. 


Commercial   fishing   in   Louisiana    is   big   business.   Eleven 
million  pounds  big!  Or  nearly  three  million  dollars  worth! 
Such  was  not  always  the  case,  however. 

The  commercial  fish  potential  in  this  state,  however,  is 
unlimited  as  most  of  our  lakes  and  streams  are  conducive 
to  fish  rearing.  While  the  poundage  per  acre  will  vary 
greatly  from  one  lake  to  another,  due  to  presence  or  lack 
of  proper  fertility,  usually  the  commercial  species  take  care 
of  themselves  along  this  line. 

Under  good  fish  management  measures,  most  fisheries 
biologists  agree  that  some  control  over  the  rough  and  com- 
mercial fish  populations  should  be  exercised  if  sufficient 
numbers  of  game  fish  are  to  be  desired  in  a  lake.  Being 
somewhat  more  hardy  by  nature,  the  rough  and  commer- 
cial species  can  in  a  few  years,  compete  with  the  game 
fish   to  the   extent  that   they  will   be  very   detrimental. 


This  is  the  result 
via  the  old  trotline 
mercial  fishermen  i 


)f   an    18-hour   fishing    excursion    for    catfish 
method.  There  are  thousands  of  small  com- 
the  Pelican  state. 


No  doubt,  many  times,  the  sport  fisherman  has  looked 
upon  the  commercial  fisherman  with  envy.  He  may  be- 
lieve that  all  that  is  necessary  to  load  his  boat  is  to  set 
out  a  net.  When  he  sees  the  commercial  fisherman  come 
in  to  the  landing  with  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of 
fish  his  enthusiasm  mounts.  What  he  doesn't  know,  how- 
ever, is  that  many  man-hours  went  into  this  successful 
catch.  Also,  he  may  not  happen  to  see  the  same  fisherman 
on  the  days  when  his  catch  is  not  so  successful. 

Commercial  fishing  is  hard  work,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  When  the  catch  is  somewhat  limited,  it  will  seem  even 
harder.  There  are  yards  and  yards  of  nets  to  run  each  day 
and  this  is  no  small  task,  especially  when  there  is  a  good 
stiff  breeze  blowing  that  tends  to  blow  the  boat  the  wrong 
way.  Then  too,  when  the  weather  gets  cold  the  sport  fish- 
erman can  always  take  himself  to  a  warm  fireside  to  escape 
the  cold  but  not  so  the  commerical  fisherman  who  must 
check  his  nets  daily. 

Even  though  the  work  is  hard,  there  is  not  exactly  a 
shortage  of  commercial  fishermen  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  markets  that  are  always  eager  to  buy  are  numerous 
and  many  of  them  at  distant  points  throughout  the  nation. 
Louisiana-reared  fish  such  as  the  buffalo,  gaspergou,  and 
the  catfish  are  much  sought-after  in  restaurants  all  over  the 
nation  and  no  small  number  of  them  are  consumed  daily 
within  the  state. 

On  one  of  our  larger  inland  lakes,  Cross  Lake,  which 
is  adjacent  to  the  City  of  Shreveport,  the  catfish  is  serving 
a  dual-purpose  role.  While  this  species  furnishes  some  of 
the  very  best  for  the  table,  it  also  is  providing  at  this  time, 
some  of  the  finest  of  sport  fishing.  Many  of  the  former 
bass,  bream,  and  crappie  fishermen  are  discovering  the  thrill 
of  boating  a  few  or  these.  Many  of  them  are  using  sport 
fishing  tackle  to  catch  them  and  continue  to  pursue  the 
cats  year  after  year.  On  any  weekend,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  small  craft  may  be  seen  on  this  lake  carrying 
eager  fishermen,  practically  all  of  whom  are  after  the  cat- 
fish. It  may  also  be  said  that  very  few  of  them  return  with- 
out enough  for  the  table. 

Although  the  catfish  is  considered  one  of  the  most  delect- 
able of  our  commercial  fish  species,  he  only  makes  up  a 
part   of   our   total.    Also   to   be   considered    are   the   buffalo, 
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Another  phase  of  the  commercial  fishing  industry  is  the 
weighing   of  the  catch    in   preparation   for  shipment  to    market. 

carp,  gaspergou,  and  garfish.  The  latter  is  not  considered 
of  prime  importance  in  most  parts  but  many  people  are 
learning  that  actually,  he  is  good  to  eat.  When  the  meat  is 
ground  and  prepared  properly  it  is  really  delicious  and  it 
is  gaining  favor  with  the  outdoor  chef. 

The  commercial  fisherman  of  Louisiana  is  indeed,  a  true 
friend  of  the  sport  fisherman.  This  would  mean,  of  course, 
those  who  tend  their  nets  daily,  remove  and  replace  into  the 
lake  what  game  fish  that  might  be  entangled,  remove  all 
turtles  from  the  nets  and  the  lake,  and  obey  all  laws  gov- 
erning their  operations.  This  segment  makes  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  group  that  must  stay  within  the  law  in  order  to 
keep  their  fishing  permits. 

That  the  continuous  removal  of  commercial  fish  species 
from  our  lakes  is  to  be  desired  is  borne  out  by  a  survey 
recently  made  on  one  of  our  larger  lakes.  Caddo  Lake,  in 
Northwest  Louisiana,  came  in  for  a  three-year  survey  by 
the  fisheries  biologists.  In  making  a  detailed  report  on  the 
survey.  Don  Geagan,  one  of  the  biologists  with  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  pointed  out 
that  while  the  survey  was  being  made,  the  lake  was  closed 
to  commercial  fishing. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  during  this  survey,  the 
total  poundage  of  fish  in  the  areas  under  study  snowed 
a  definite  increase.  At  the  beginning  of  the  survey  which 
was  in  1954,  the  poundage  taken  was  30.5  pounds.  The 
following  year  the  poundage  had  gone  up  to  49.22  pounds. 
While  the  total  poundage  was  increasing  however,  the 
game  fish  species  were  dropping  from  35.41  per  cent  in 
1954  to  16.99  per  cent  in  1956.  On  a  poundage  basis  the 
figures  show   a   drop   in   game   fish   from    16.29   pounds   in 


1955  to  12.94  pounds  in  1956.  The  figures  shwoed  that 
while  the  game  fish  decreased  on  a  percentage  basis,  the 
commercial  fish  populations  increased. 

These  fish  samplings  were  made  by  the   use 
in    areas    enclosed    with    netting.    The    fish    were    coll 
identified,   sorted   according   to   species,    weighed,    and 
sured.   In   some  cases,   scales   were  taken  for  future  studies. 

In  the  final  report  on  the  survey,  Geagan  had  this  to 
say:  "It  is  evident  from  the  rotenon.e  population  samples 
for  the  three  years  covered  in  the  survey  that  the  poundage 
of  fish  per  acre  has  increased  but  that  this  increase  is  attrib- 
uted to  commercial  and  other  non-game  fish  species  and 
not  to  the  desired  game  fish  species.  Since  the  non-game 
fish  are  in  competition  with  the  game  fish  species  for  the 
nutrients  which  a  lake  can  supply,  it  has  proven  desirable 
in  other  bodies  of  water  to  remove  the  non-game  species 
in  order  to  facilitate  an  increase  in  the  game  fish  species 
production.  The  most  economical  and  practical  means  of 
removing  non-game  fish  from  a  lake  is  by  commercial  fish- 
ing." 

The  survey  reported  above  tends  to  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  commercial  fishing  in  our  lakes  in  the  South  where 
spawning  and  growing  conditions  for  the  fish  are  so  fav- 
orable. The  removal  of  the  commercial  species  increases  the 
average  catch  of  the  sport  fisherman  and  as  is  usually  the 
case,  increases  fishing  pressures  on  the  lakes.  According  to 
the  number  of  angler  licenses  sold  within  the  state  that 
number  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  1939  when 
only  27,096  were  recorded.  The  year  1954  tells  quite  a 
different  story  when  we  realize  that  217,282  anglers  pur- 
chased licenses  that  year. 

While  the  total  number  of  commercial  fishing  licenses 
sold  back  in  1939  are  not  available,  the  trend  in  later  years 
has  shown  considerable  increases.  For  the  year  1955  there 
was  a  total  of  5,260.  This  included  licenses  to  use  gill, 
trammel,  hoop  nets,  and  seines.  No  doubt  this  number  will 


This  is  a  common  "hoop  net"  or  "fish  trap"  that  is  successfully 
used    throughout    Louisiana    in    quest    of   catfish    and    buffalo. 
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"Ain't  never  seen  a  game  warden55 


By 
Robert  R.   Bowers 


Hunting  trips  are  like  vacation  times  and  pay  raises — 
they  are  'forever'  coming  and  are  gone  so  doggone  quick. 
Sometimes  they  are  over  so  fast  that  someh  unters  just 
can't  bare  to  quit  hunting,  and  they  don't. 

An  example  of  what  I  mean  can  be  illustrated  by  an  in- 
cident that  took  place  a  couple  deer  seasons  back.  After  a 
month  of  planning  and  expectation,  a  friend  of  mine  ar- 
rived at  camp  where  his  party  was  to  hunt  the  next  day. 
They  were  all  primed  for  two  days  of  hunting,  and  morning 
just  didn't  seem  to  want  to  arrive. 

Finally,  dawn  broke  as  my  friend,  Bill,  took  his  stand. 
It  hardly  seemed  that  he  had  stopped  for  a  moment  when 
up  walked  a  whitetail,  and  in  the  split  second  it  takes  to 
pull  off  a  shot  on  a  30-30,  his  long-awaited  hunt  was  over. 

As  Bill  dragged  the  deer  back  to  the  jeep,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  some  hunters  in  his  circumstances  would  not  accept 
the  fact  that  their  hunting  was  over  for  another  year.  He 
wondered  what  the  majority  of  them  would  do  if  they  had 
killed  a  deer  at  8:00  o'clock,  with  two  days  of  their  vacation 
left.  As  hard  as  it  was,  Bill  figured,  they'd  do  just  what  he 
was  going  to  do — lay  down  their  rifles  and  wait. 

After  the  first  hour  of  his  patient  wait,  a  hefty,  six-foot 
mountaineer  came  trudging  by  the  jeep  with  an  adult  doe  on 
his  back.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  Bill  helped  him  carry 
his  deer  on  up  the  trail.  By  afternoon,  it  had  fallen  his  lot 
to  assist  four  other  hunters  with  their  kills,  but  it  was  good 
to  pass  the  time  that  way,  since  i  made  the  day  go  quickly. 

Along  about  three  o'clock,  Bill  looked  up  from  the  jeep 
to  see  a  little  old  man  with  a  weather-beaten  face  smiling 
down  at  him.   "Hi,"  Bill  said,  and  then  asked  of  his  luck. 

"Got  a  nice  four-pointer,"  the  little  guy  said  proudly. 
"Killed  him  first  thing  this  morning.  Real  nice  buck." 

Noticing  that  he  still  had  his  rifle  under  his  arm,  Bill 
jokingly  asked  if  he  was  "out  after  another  one."  Much  to 
his  surprise,  he  said,  "Pep!"  As  he  spoke,  the  little  man 
squinted  his  eyes  and  smiled  sheepishly.  "The  game  warden 
don't  know  I  got  one  yet." 

"Oh,  is  that  so?"  Bill  said.  "I  thought  you  could  only 
get  one  a  season." 

The  wrinkled  old  man  tossed  his  gray  head  back  in  a 
chuckle  and  said,  "Why,  son,  I  never  stop  jest  'cause  I  got 
a  deer.  I  near-always  git  at  least  two." 

Before  Bill  could  get  his  wits  together,  another  hunter 
walked  up  and  joined  the  conversation.  It  struck  him  that 
this  was  the  same  man  who  he  had  helped  with  his  doe 
early  that  morning.  He  still  had  his  rifle  too. 

"Get  that  doe  cleaned  up,  all  right?"  Bill  asked  him. 

"Sure,"  he  replied,  "had  that  done  hours  ago.  I'm  goin' 
on  down  here  and  get  one  I  hit  this  morning." 

"That's  pretty  good,"  Bill  said,  "both  you  fellows  getting 
your  deer  so  soon  after  the  season  opened.  I  guess  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  stop  hunting  when  you  do  that."  Bill  was 
beginning  to  boil  a  little,  since  he'd  been  sweating  out  a 
mighty  long  wait  himself.  It  didn't  seem  any  excuse  to  him, 
but  he  was  interested  in  knowing  whether  they  realized  fully 
they  were  violating  the  deer  law. 


The  little  guy  smiled  broadly,  then  patted  his  rifle  with  a 
confident  hand  and  said,  "We  always  get  one  for  each  man 
in  the  party." 

"Golly,  aren't  you  afraid  the  game  warden  will  find  out?" 
Bill  asked. 

"Never  give  it  a  thought,"  the  big  guy  told  him.  "Them 
guys  never  git  off  the  highways." 

"Been  huntin'  30  years,  and  ain't  seen  a  game  warden 
in  the  woods  yet,"  the  old  fellow  said. 

The  two  men  were  totally  amused  at  the  idea  of  violating 
and  more  so  that  they  were  fooling  the  game  warden. 

"What  do  your  hunting  partners  think  about  your  killing 
their  deer?"  Bill  asked  curiously. 

The  little  guy  laughed,  then  slapped  his  partner  on  the 
back  and  said,  "Those  guys  can't  shoot — they  don't  even 
bother.  They  just  come  along  fer  the  deer  and  to  check  it 
in  when  we  kill  it.  We  been  doin'  it  fer  years." 

"I  didn't  think  that  was  cricket,"  Bill  said  innocently, 
"since  the  law  only  allows  each  man  to  kill  one  deer." 

"Who'll  know  it?"  the  little  guy  laughed.  "Am  I  gonna 
tell  the  warden?  Is  my  buddy  going  to  tell  him?  And  we 
know  a  fellow  like  you  won't  talk." 

The  big  guy  threw  his  gun  over  his  shoulder  and  pre- 
pared to  move  on.  The  old  man  was  enjoying  his  own  boast- 
ing, too  much,  so  he  didn't  move.  Bill  wasn't  quite  ready 
for  them  to  leave,  so  he  tried  to  keep  the  old  man  talking. 

"Too  bad  you  didn't  bring  your  wives,"  Bill  said,  "then 
you  could  kill  a  couple  more  deer." 

We  tried  to  get  them  to  come  along,  but  they  ain't  partial 
to  deer,"  the  little  guy  replied  disgustedly.  "And  they  don't 
like  gettin'  up  early,  either." 

Just  then,  Bill's  partner  returned  to  the  jeep  to  eat  his  be- 
lated lunch.  As  he  sat  down  on  the  hood  of  the  jeep,  he 
cast  a  knowing  look  at  Bill.  The  old  man  pointed  at  the 
mud  on  the  friend's  feet  and  laughed,  "Can  you  imagine 
a  game  warden  sloppin'  around  in  that  stuff  to  check  us?" 

The  man  sitting  on  the  jeep's  hood  looked  somewhat  dis- 
mayed, but  smiled  as  he  ate.  As  the  two  hunters  turned  to 
leave,  Bill  caught  the  old  fellow's  elbow.  "I'd  like  you  to 
meet  a  friend  of  mine  before  you  go,"  he  said.  "These  two 
fellows  are  going  after  their  second  deer.  Lucky  dogs,  aren't 
they?'* 

Both  hunters  stuck  out  their  hands  to  shake.  "Any  friend 
of  this  fellow's  a  friend  of  ours,"  the  little  guy  said.  "He's 
been  real  obligin'  to  us.  By  the  way,  who'd  ya  say  you  are, 
buddy?" 

The  man  jumped  down  from  the  jeep,  nonchalantly  cram- 
ming the  last  of  his  sandwich  into  his  mouth.  As  he  wiped 
one  hand  off  on  his  trousers,  he  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  small  notebook.  As  he  began  to  write,  he 
looked  up  at  the  two  hunters,  and  said: 

"I  guess  you  don't  know  me,  since  I've  been  on  the 
highway  too  much,  but  I  know  you.  We've  both  heard  a 
lot  about  each  other.  Only  difference  is,  you've  avoided  me 
while  I've  been  looking  for  you.  You  would  have  known 
me,  though,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  mud  on  my  feet;  I 
guess  it  fooled  you.  I'm  the  game  warden,  and  I'm  mighty 
glad  to  finally  meet  you  both,  mighty  glad  indeed." 


WE  IN  LOUISIANA  ARE,  TOO! 

The  Tennessee  State  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission was  a  bit  puzzled  over  how  to  answer  this 
request   from  a  school   child: 

"Dear  Sir — We  are  studying  wild  live  at 
school.  My  reading  teacher  she  told  me  about  it 
and  I  really  like  it.  Will  you  please  send  me  some." 
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SPORTSMAR 

FARMER 

and  the 

SOIL  BANK 


By 
W.  C.  Goins 


A   fence   corner  to   be   desired.  The   useful   purpose   of  which    none   can   deny. 


THE  Louisiana  hunter  who  has  not  investigated  the  pos- 
sibilities offered  by  the  enactment  by  the  84th  Congress 
of  the  Soil-Bank  program  has  missed  a  golden  opportunity. 
Not  only  does  he  have  a  chance  in  this  program  to  assure 
himself  a  better  place  to  hunt  but  also  to  greatly  improve 
the  farmer-sportsman  relationship  which  in  past  years  has 
not  been  too  harmonious. 

At  the  present  time,  the  administration  of  the  Soil-Bank 
program  is  leaving  much  to  be  desired  as  far  as  the  hunters 
of  the  country  are  concerned.  Whose  fault  is  this?  Certainly 
not  all  the  blame  can  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  farmer, 
or  the  administration  either,  for  the  matter. 


Both  sides  of  the  question.  Clean  farming  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other  may  be  seen  habitat  that  is  conducive  to  wildlife 
species. 

When  the  program  was  first  put  into  effect,  many  hunters 
looked  upon  it  with  enthusiasm.  They  realized  that  land 
that  had  been  in  culitvation  would  very  shortly,  when  left 
idle,  produce  wildlife  food  and  habitat.  The  hunters  felt, 
and  justly  so,  since  the  regulations  governing  the  program 
provided  for  the  restoration  of  wildlife  habitat  and  wildlife 
conservation,  that  this  would  be  a  boon  to  the  hunting  en- 
thusiasts. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Soil-Bank  program  was  to  re- 
duce surpluses  that  have  been  increasing  annually  in  our 
agricultural  products.  The  virtues  of  wise,  or  multi-purpose 
land-use  have  been  extolled  nationwide  by  wildlife  conserva- 


tionists for  the  past  two  or  three  years  but  many  of  these 
same  conservation  enthusiasts  have  no  land  of  their  own. 
They,  virtually,  have  no  place  to  put  these  beliefs  into 
effect.  The  only  alternative  then,  would  be  by  encouraging  the 
farmer  to  set  aside  certain  acreage  for  this  purpose. 

Thus,  when  the  Soil-Bank  program  came  into  being,  it 
provided  first  of  all,  a  place  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement. 
The  program  specifies  that  acreage  put  into  the  bank  may  be 
planted  with  a  cover  crop.  The  types  that  may  be  used  are 
varied  but  for  the  most  part,  would  provide  feed  for  small 
game,  especially  the  quail,  dove,  and  the  rabbit. 

For  many  years,  clean-farming  has  £vm  common  practice 
among  the  farmers.  Along  the  ditches,  creeks,  and  streams 
that  find  their  way  across  the  fields  and  also,  along  the  fence- 
rows — all  have  been  kept  clean  and  in  most  cases,  in  pro- 
duction. These  same  areas  are  usually,  the  hardest  to  culti- 
vate and  it  stands  to  reason  that  much  of  the  acreage  going 
into  the  soil-bank  will  include  such  places  as  these. 

What  better  places  than  these,  then,  could  be  offered  for 
habitat  improvements?  What  better  chances  then,  have  the 
hunters  of  today  ever  had  to  bring  about  this  habitat  im- 
provement and  wildlife  restoration?  What  then,  will  be  the 
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hunter  reaction?  Will  he  respond  to  what  is  probably  his 
best  opportunity  in  years  to  provide  himself  with  a  better 
place  to  hunt? 

Never  before  has  the  time  been  so  opportune  for  the 
sportsman  to  enhance  his  position  with  the  farmer.  For  a 
number  of  years  now,  this  relationship  has  not  been  on  a 
harmonious  basis.  The  fact  is,  it  has  grown  worse  and  in 
many  cases,  with  good  reason.  The  present-day  farmer  has 
suffered  untold  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
sportsman.  While  this  as  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  it  is  true  that  some  hunters  have  been  careless  with 
their  actions  on  farmland.  They  have  done  little  to  encourage 
goodwill  with  the  farmer. 

What  procedure  then,  should  the  hunter  employ?  Should 
he  go  to  the  farmer  and  ask  his  permission  for  the  right 
to  hunt  on  his  land?  Not  just  yet.  First  of  all  the  hunter 
should  make  certain  the  farmer  has  acreage  in  the  Soil- 
Bank  program.  The  next  move  would  be  to  approach  the 
farmer  about  his  thoughts  on  habitat  improvement  on  his 
land.  Since  the  farmer  owes  nothing  to  the  hunter,  it  would 
definitely  be  the  responsibility  of  the  hunter  to  encourage 
the  farmer  to  set  up  a  program  of  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment on  his  soil  bank  acreage. 

What  would  probably  do  most  to  gain  the  farmer's  con- 
fidence would  be  an  offer  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
sportsman.  When  the  acreage  is  plowed  under  for  reseeding 
or  planting,  the  sportsman  should  be  on  hand  for  his  share 
of  the  labor  or  expense.  It  would  only  take  a  small  amount 
of  either  but  the  fact  that  a  spirit  of  willingness  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  sportsman  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing what  has  been  a  major  problem  for  the  present-day  hunter. 

The  do-it-yourself  plan  has  worked  wonders  in  places 
ail  over  the  nation  where  the  hunters  were  willing  to  bear 
at  least  part  of  the  burden  of  restoring  wildlife  and  the 
maintenance  or  restoration  of  wildlife  habitat.  This  can  come 
about  on  private  farms  only  by  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  possibilities,  proof  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
hunter  to  do  his  part,  and  the  creation  of  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  sportsman  and  the  farmer. 

Once  the  hunter  has  located  and  gained  permission  to  hunt 
on  a  farm,  should  his  duties  end  here?  Should  he  sit  back 
and  wait  for  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season?  Hardly  so. 
It  will,  most  likely,  take  a  little  effort  on  his  part.  To  furnish 
an  abundant  supply  of  small  game  feed  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  the  acreage  put  into  the  soil  bank  should  be  planted 
with  suitable  feed-crops.  The  various  types  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  but  it  must  be  rememered  that  these  crops  are 
not  for  gainful  harvest  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Soil-Bank  program. 

So  far,  the  benefits  from  the  program  have  seemingly  been 
directed  to  the  quail,  rabbit,  and  dove  hunter.  What  then 
may  the  squirrel  hunter,  the  fox  hunter,  and  the  'coon  hunter 
expect  ? 

One  phase  of  the  program  includes  what  may  be  called 
the  conservation  reserve,  and  of  it,  little  has  been  said  up 
to  now.  It  provides  that  these  acres  removed  from  food 
production  may  be  planted  with  trees.  The  terms  of  these 
contracts  would  run  from  three  to  fifteen  years.  This,  it  would 
seem,  would  in  time  provide  excellent  habitat  for  small  game 
species  not  usually  found  in  the  open-field  areas. 

This  habitat  improvement,  one  might  say,  would  take  too 
long  for  many  to  enjoy  the  benefits.  The  point  would  be 
well  taken  in  many  cases  but  the  program  goes  a  little 
further  in  that  it  also  covers  acreage  not  presently  used   in 
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Many  acres  of  land  formerly  planted  in  sugar  cane  have  been 
placed  in  the  Soil  Bank  program.  Most  of  these  could  be  prof- 
itably used  for  wildlife  restoration. 

the  production  of  food  crops.  This  land  could  very  well  be 
that  which  the  farmer  had  already  abandoned  as  unfit  for 
cultivation. 

It  would  seem  then,  that  the  opportunities  for  the  hunter 
are  practically  unlimited.  Talk  of  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment over  the  years  has  been  rather  commonplace  but  now 
is  the  time  for  action.  The  hunter  should  avail  himself  of 
these  advantages  offered  by  the  Soil-Bank  program  immed- 
iately. Not  only  would  he  be  providing  himself  a  place  to 
hunt  in  a  very  short  time  but  also  for  others  to  enjoy  in 
years  to  come.  His  efforts  now  could  do  much  toward  pro- 
viding hunting  areas  for  future  generation. s  Without  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  each  individual  hunter,  our  ever- 
increasing  hunter  population  and  our  ever-spereading  civil- 
ization will  soon  bring  about  a  situation  where  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  place  to  hunt. 

In  Congress  at  this  time  are  certain  amendments  to  the 
Soil-Bank  program.  Some  of  these  amendments  are  designed 
to  further  the  interst  of  wildlife  conservationists  and  no  doubt, 
these  advantages  will  be  increased.  The  hunter  should  not, 
however,  sit  back  and  wait  for  this  congressional  action. 
He  should  instead,  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  presently 
offered  which  stand  to  be  the  best  tool  the  hunter  ever  had. 


This  fencerow  illustrates  clearly  the  effects  of  clean-farming 
on  wildlife  habitat.  Multiflora  rose  or  some  other  suitable 
shrubs  planted  alongside  would  soon  bring  back  the  rabbit 
and  the  quail. 
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Gulf  Navigation  Channel  Meeting  in  Abbeville 


ALL  parties  interested  in  a  survey  for  determining  the  most 
feasible  plan  for  providing  a  connecting  navigation  chan- 
nel between  the  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  intracoastal  waterway 
have  been  invited  to  attend  a  public  hearing  in  the  police 
jury  room  of  the  Vermillion  parish  court  house  at  Abbeville 
on  Wednesday,  March  27,  at  1:30  p.m.  The  meeting  has 
been  called  by  Col.  William  H.  Lewis,  U.  S.  District  engineer. 
"The  reach  of  the  gulfshore  between  the  existing  Vermil- 
lion river  waterway,  the  Southwest  Pass  of  Vermillion  bay 
and  Freshwater  bayou  will  be  part  of  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination of  all  streams  and  bayous  in  Southwest  Louisiana, 
west  of  the  West  Atchafalaya  basin  protection  levee  and 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Boyce,"  Colonel  Lewis  said.  All  in- 
terested parties  are  invited  to  be  present  or  be  represented 
at  the  public  hearing  including  representatives  of  federal, 
state,  count}',  and  municipal  agencies  and  those  of  commer- 
cial, industrial  interests,  civic,  highway,  railroad,  and  water 
transportation  interests  and  property  owners  concerned. 

They  will  be  afforded  full  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  concerning  the  characted  and  the  extent  of  the  im- 
provements desired  and  the  need  and  advisability  of  its 
execution.   Sponsors   of  the   improvement  are  urged   to   pre- 


sent pertinent  factual  material  bearing  upon  the  gen 
plan  of  improvement  desired,  specifically  the  size  an 
tion  of  the  waterway  proposed,  and  to  give  detailed  support- 
ing data  on  the  economic  justification  of  the  undertaking, 
including  the  estimate  of  the  prospective  tonnage  and  the 
dollar  value  of  benefits  to  accrue  thereto.  Opposing  interests, 
if  any,  are  also  urged  to  state  the  reasons  for  their  opposition. 

Regulations  require  that  the  records  of  the  hearing  contain 
a  statement  on  the  willingness  and  ability  of  local  interests  to 
provide  the  normal  local  cooperation  required  for  navigation 
projects  such  as  rights-of-way,  easements  and  spoil  areas 
necessary  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  project. 
Therefore  it  is  requested  that  sponsors  of  the  improvement 
furnish  a  statement  from  a  responsible  local  agency  that  it 
is  agreeable  to  furnish  minimum  local  cooperation. 

Oral  statements  will  be  heard  but  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
record,  all  important  facts  and  arguments  should  be  submit- 
ted in  writing,  in  five  copies,  as  the  records  of  the  hearing 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  for  his  con- 
sideration. Written  statements  may  be  handed  in  at  the  hear- 
ing or  mailed  in  to  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineer  district,  New 
Orleans,  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Man's  Best  Friend  Is  Sometimes  Wildlife  Enemy 


Man's  best  friend  sometimes  indirectly  assumes  the  role 
of  enemy.  Wild  and  free-running  dogs  hurt  wildlife  any 
time,  but  at  this  time  of  year  they,  and  pet  dogs,  too,  often 
seriously  menace  deer. 

Late  in  winter  and  early  spring,  when  the  deer's  vitality 
is  low,  stray  and  wild-living  dogs  harass  and  more  easily 
cause  tne  death  ot  the  weakened  whitetails.  Chased  Dy  dog*, 
deer  that  might  have  escaped  often  die  or  apparently  com- 
mit suicide  in  unusual  ways.  When  frightened,  deer  may 
drive  headlong  against  a  fence  and  break  their  neck.  Com- 
monly, they  make  a  mad,  heedless  rush  across  a  road  and 
are  struck  by  a  vehicle.  Sometimes  they  leap  off  a  cliff  to 
escape  pursuers.  More  often,  marauding  canines  drag  deer 
down,  chew  them  pitifully  and  leave  them  to  a  lingering 
death. 

ELEVEN  MILLION 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

show  even  greater  increases  when  the  totals  for  1956  and 
the  current  year  are  made  available.  During  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1954  and  ending  June  30,  1955,  the  total 
poundage  of  commercial  fish  reported  was  at  the  amazing 
figure  of  11,233,900  pounds.  Broken  down  according  to 
species  we  find  they  included  buffalo,  catfish,  gaspergou, 
garfish,  and  other  miscellaneous  species.  The  monetary  val- 
ue of  these  fish  was  $2,719,050.00  which   is  big  business. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana in  the  commercial  fishing  industry,  if  it  may  be  called 
that,  since  many  of  the  fishermen  operate  alone,  is  very 
large.  There  are  those  who  purchase  a  commercial  license 
and  fish  only  in  their  spare  time.  Others  however,  have  at 
their  disposal  several  boats,  motors,  employees,  and  more 
than  a  mile  of  netting  that  requires  all  of  their  time.  What- 
ever the  size  of  his  operaitons,  the  commercial  fisherman 
is,  and  will  always  be,  as  long  as  his  operations  are  kept 
legal,  one  of  the  best  friends  the  sport  or  game  fisherman 
ever  had. 


The  Game  Law  stipulates  that  a  dog  may  be  killed  by 
any  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  game  of  the 
state,  or  by  any  person,  when  the  dog  is  in  such  close  pur- 
suit at  to  endanger  the  life  of  a  deer  or  elk. 

Dogs  that  have  reverted  to  the  wild  and  prey  upon  wild- 
life for  food  are  classed  as  dangerous  predators  and  treated 
accordingly.  But  hunting  dogs,  farm  dogs  and  house  pets 
pose  an  unnecessary  problem.  They  sometimes  succumb  to 
throwback  instincts  and  become  self-hunters.  Worse,  they 
may  join  a  pack  of  dogs  that  rove  across  forest  and  farm- 
land, killing  the  farmer's  poultry  or  livestock  as  well  as 
game. 

The  Game  Commission  recommends  that  dog  owners  tie, 
pen  up  or  keep  their  pets  and  hunters  under  close  control, 
day  and  night,  as  an  act  of  good  citizenship  and  a  humane 
practice  that  may  prevent  an  undesirable  consequence. 


Fifhing 
In  The 

Water  Of  Dee 

No  matter  where  you  go  there  will  always  be  a 
game  warden.  Four  hundred  years  ago  the  minions 
of  the  law  were  as  hard  at  work  as  ever.  From  an 
old  English  tome  "Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland, 
1488-1624,"  we  learn  that  One  John  Mangoelous 
was  fined  for  fishing  out  of  season  in  the  River 
Dee  in   Scotland   on  June   21,    1533. 

It  seems  that  Mangelous  and  some  of  his  fishing 
companions  were  hailed  into  court  by  one  Henry- 
Bishop,  et  al,  on  charges  of  "fifhing  in  the  water 
of  Dee,  under  filence  of  night,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  fymmeris  (frames)  and  hekkis  (fish  screens) 
thereof;  and  for  ftriking  their  fervants." 
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Get  The  World  Off  Your  Mind;  Go  Fishing;  But,  Do  Yourself 
A  Good  Deed  and  A  Youngster  A  Favor— Teach  Him  To  Fish 

By 
Charles  C.   Bowers,  Jr. 


A  brand  new  fishing  season  is  rapidly  approaching.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  down  the  old  fishing  rod,  oil  up  the  old 
reel,  check  the  line  to  see  if  it  will  stand  the  tugs  of  war  to 
come,  and  tidy  up  the  rat's  nest  we  call  our  tackle  box  so 
that  we  can  at  least  reach  in  for  a  certain  lure  and  come  out 
with  a  hand  undecorated  and  unscarred  by  assorted  hooks 
and  plugs.  Make  these  preparations  by  all  means,  but  don't 
forget  the  most  important  preparation  of  any  fishing  season. 

We  can  assume  you  are  a  sportsman  because  you  are  reading 
this  magazine,  and  we  can  further  assume  you  are  a  fisherman, 
because  you  have  read  this  far  in  an  article  which  should  in- 
terest only  a  fisherman.  I  am  going  to  make  these  assumptions 
and  put  this  article  in  words  that  may  seem  farfetched  and 
possibly  a  little  silly  to  a  non-fisherman,  but  you  being  a  fish- 
erman will  understand,  I  am  sure. 

Fishing  is  a  wonderful  sport.  It  can  be  as  complicated  or 
simple  as  we  care  to  make  it.  It  is  steeped  in  traditions  that 
date  back  to  the  days  of  Izaak  Walton,  but  its  broad  prin- 
ciples can  be  grasped  by  a  child  or  an  uninitiated  adult  in  a 
few  hours.  In  essence,  it  is  a  glorious  contest  between  man, 
with  all  his  talent  and  knowledge,  and  fish  in  his  watery 
world  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  man. 

Fishing  is  a  chance  to  relax  or  use  up  nervous  energy,  a 
chance  to  think  seriously  or  to  free  one's  mind  for  fanciful 
wanderings,  a  chance  to  exercise  desk-stiffened  muscles  or 
sooth  tired  working  muscles.  Fishing  is  a  steam  valve  for  pent 
up  emotions,  or  an  anchor  in  reality  when  man's  pettiness 
and  insecurity  begins  to  get  a  grip  on  us.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  humblers  when  we  pit  our  mighty  brain  and  talent 
against  the  puny  resources  of  the  fish  and  come  out  not  so 
good,  but  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  primeval  urge  to  bring 
home  the  bacon  when  we  are  lucky.  In  this  day  the  most 
valuable  thing  about  fishing  is  that  it  is  a  means  of  removing 
oneself  from  man-made  surroundings  and  into  God's  world 
of  water,  land,  trees,  grass,  clouds,  weather  and  the  many 
basic  things  that  have  been,  and  will  be  here  in  spite  of  man. 

It  was  that  way  with  me.  I  was  taught  to  enjoy  and  love 
fishing  by  a  father  who  loved  to  fish  and  no  doubt  could 
have  realized  much  more  fishing  fun  for  himself  if  he  had 
gone  out  with  the  fellows  instead  of  wagging  a  runny-nosed 
brat  along  who  many  times  found  that  it  was  more  exciting 
to  throw  sticks  and  leaves  in  the  water  than  it  was  to  fish. 
At  first  I  imagine  I  was  a  great  trial  to  him,  for  he  began 
taking  me  on  fishing  trips  when  I  was  wearng  diddies,  but 
through  the  years  a  comradeship  developed  between  us  that 
was  more  than  a  father-son  relationship  and  even  today  there 
is  a  special  thrill  when  we  fish  together.  I  owe  that  man  more 
than  words  alone  can  tell. 

If  you  are  the  average  fisherman  your  appreciation  of  fishing 
and  its  many  values  was  not  something  you  acquired  all  by 
yourself. 

I  am  sure  there  was  also  someone  in  your  past  who  helped 
you  in  much  this  same  way.  From  the  earliest  days  of  sport 
fishing  the  art  and  enjoyment  of  fishing  have  gone  from 
father  to  son,  relative  to  relative  or  friend  to  friend.  A  few 
persons  actually  begin  the  sport  by  themselves  but  even 
they  receive  advice  and  help  from  persons  on  the  stream  or 
lake  bank,  in  the  tackle  store  or  in  a  sportsman's  club  meet- 
ing. Fishing  then  is  a  very  personal  sport  but  it  needs  the 
warmth   of  human   relationship   to   pass   from  generation  to 


Fishing  is  one  of  the  greatest  humblers  when  man  pits  his 
mighty   brain   and   talent  against  the   puny   resources  of  a  fish. 

generation.  This  then  is  that  most  important  preparation  I 
spoke  of  way  back  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

You,  Mister,  Miss  or  Mrs.  are  a  fisherman.  You  are  en- 
joying a  sport  that  is  both  wonderful  and  worthwhile,  but 
is  has  an  eternal  price.  It  is  your  duty  to  pass  fishing  on  to 
someone  else.  If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter,  brother  or 
sister,  relative  or  friend  who  doesn't  know  how  to  fish  or 
doesn't  appreciate  fishing  in  its  proper  light,  it  is  up  to 
you  to  correct  the  matter. 

When  you  ready  yourself  and  your  tackle  for  the  coming 
season,  make  plans  to  include  this  other  person  or  persons 
on  at  least  some  of  your  trips,  and  rig  up  an  extra  line  or 
two  for  them.  Think  back  on  your  past  and  do  at  least  as 
much  for  this  new  person  as  some  person  did  for  you,  but 
don't  judge  your  whole  effort  by  this  rule.  Your  aim  will 
be  to  create  a  new  fisherman  who  will  receive  the  real  fun, 
relaxation  and  solemnity  from  the  whole  experience  that 
you  yourself  do  or  wish  you  could. 

In  this  mechanical  age  of  ours  where  everything  is  tuned 
to  the  roar  of  machinery,  the  speed  of  transportation,  and 
fast  talk  of  millions  of  people  selling,  buying,  building, 
and  transacting,  the  poor  human  mind  and  body  needs  rest 
and  relaxation.  We,  as  fishermen,  have  the  key  to  much  of 
that  which  is  so  sorely  needed.  Let  us  use  that  key.  Starting 
with  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  let  us  begin  this  year 
to  pass  on  to  others  that  great  gift  which  was  given  to  us, 
the  art  and  enjoyment  of  fishing  and  all  its  associated 
pleasures. 


FREE 

Free  of  worry,  free  of  care, 

Free  of  dust-filled  city  air, 

Free  of  crowded,  noisy  streets 

Filled  with  traffic's  blaring  bleats — 

Free  to  heed  or  free  to  talk, 

Free  to  run  or  free  to  walk — 

Free  to  listen  to  the  breeze 

Tell  its  secrets  to  the  trees — 

Free  to  go  or  free  to  stay 

Free  to  lounge  or  free  to  play, 

Free  to  wander  far  and  wide, 

Free  to  sit  by  campfire's  side — 

Free  of  all  but  keen  delight, 

When  dawn  ends  this  star-filled  night, 

Free  I'll  be  another  day 

To  stalk  that  trout  that  got  away. 

— J.F.D. 

Louisiana  CONSERVATIONIST 
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Kentucky  Happy  Bunting  Ground 
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Baby  Egrets  in  nest  (photo  by  Jack  Britt) 


